What's Wonderful About Negro Men? | 
_ How Hollywood Movie Stars Feel About Negroes —s |_ 


NO PEACE PIPER 


rFHeE FAMOUS Indian fighter, General 

Nelson A. Miles, was coming to visit 
Hampton Institute and the excited students 
primped their dorms for the big occasion, 
One of the undergrads at the time wags 
Robert Russa Moton, later to become presis 
dent of Tuskegee Institute. His roommate 
was an Indian, Paul Natchez. 

The day of the general’s visit finally ar- 
rived and both Moton and Natchez were on 
the reception line for the general. As the 

-general went down the line shaking hands 
with the students, he came to Natchez and 
extended his hand. But the Indian youth 
stood at attention looking off into space, 
“The general wants to shake hands with 
you,” whispered Moton, thinking perhaps 
Natchez did not understand. But there was 
no response. The embarrassed, red-faced 
general then moved down the line to con- 
tinue shaking hands. 

Asked after the me to explain his 
behavior, Natchez said: 

“I am ready to go the guardhouse. I'll 
stay there a thousand years, but I'll never 
shake hands with that man. He killed my 
father.” 

Then he explained that General Miles had 
been the army officer who had ordered his 
father shot in one of his Indian campaigns 
in the West. 
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N A SMALL studio on the Para- 
mount lot in Hollywood, a com- 
pany vice-president was preview- 

ing The Bells of St. Mary's. Sud- 
denly he spotted a Negro boy in the 
center of a white choir and was furi- 
ous. Much as wanted the colored lad 
cut from the scene, the technicians 
told him it was impossible. The 
youth was in the center of the choir. 
Angrily the V.P. roared: ‘‘No more 
damn niggers will play in pictures on 
this lot!”’ 

On the same Paramount lot a 
prominent Hollywood star and recent 
Academy Award winner was arguing 
with another actor about Negroes and 
insisted: ‘“There’s not one of them 
half as good as the worst white man.” 
Somebody asked him about singer 
Paul Robeson. He shot back, ‘So 
what? That goes for him, too.” 

Yes, flagrant prejudice is rampant 
in Hollywood—especially in high 
places where it counts. Although 
most of the 25,000 people who work 
in movies are honest, fair-minded, 
tolerant folks, the ‘important people” 
in filmdom are mostly hate-infected, 


money-grasping bigots who have dic- 
tated for years that the Negro shall 
appear on the screen as an inferior or 
not at all. 

For many, many years, these gen- 
tlemen that “count” have regularly 
faced the South, bowed down and 
paid tribute to ‘the great God, al- 
mighty Dixie Box office’ whenever 
the subject of decent treatment for 
Negroes has been suggested. Their 
plea has been that Hollywood is in 
business really to make but one thing 
—money—and to portray Negroes as 
ordinary humans would cut returns 
from Dixie. 

But their hiding behind Dixie's 
skirts is a pure phoney, recent box 
office figures conclusively prove. 
Their claim that no studio can afford 
to “insult the South” by portraying 
Negroes as human beings is not only 
contradicted by the South’s healthy 
reaction to decent movies about Ne- 
groes but also by the relatively small 
business that comes from the South. 

The Southern box office today to- 
tals roughly 8 per cent of the average 
national gross of a motion picture. 
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EGROES 


FEELS aBouT 


By Robert Jones 


Against this New York State, which 
has a law against racial discrimina- 
tion, pulls 14.6 per cent of the na- 
tional box office. Even more impres- 
sive is the total take of American 
movies abroad. In 1945 world box 
office returns were $2,235,000,000. 
Of that $885,000,000 or 37 per cent 
came from foreign markets. 

But big studios like Warner Bros. 
still come up with arguments like the 
one on Ann Petry’s The Street. 
They'd be willing to film the story, 
said studio officials, if ‘‘the characters 
were changed from Negroes to 
Swedes so that the picture might be 
able to play the South.” 

Yet during the war the few pic- 
tures that did finally bow down to the 
need for national unity, films like Sa- 
hara, Bataan, and Lifeboat, played in 
the South without incident or any mass 
boycott. In some cases, scenes were 
censored and scissored out but the 
movies still played and made money. 
NAACP secretary Walter White re- 
lates: ‘Some years back Warners 
produced In This Our Life which 
showed Bette Davis discussing with 
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a Negro his reasons for studying law. 
The Negro very sensibly answered 
that he felt he could do something to 
better his people’s conditions. Since 
I am light enough to pass for a white, 
I attended exhibitions of this film in 
Richmond, Atlanta and Houston— 
and in every instance, a preponder- 
ance of the white audience applauded 
the statement.” 

No, the Southern box office , ex- 
cuse is all washed up and the movie 
industry as a whole stands exposed as 
the real culprit in the prejudice 
against Negroes. It is the small- 
minded “big shots’ who either make 
films and own theaters (in several 
Harlem movie houses, Negro scenes 
for In This Our Life were cut by 
managers) that are to blame for the 
stupid, short-sighted policy of spread- 
ing stereotypes through the world’s 
greatest propaganda medium. 

Fortunately some movie executives 
have begun to see the hand-writing 
on the wall. Checking with their 
bookkeepers, they have discovered 
that while in 1946 some 45 cents out 
of every dollar of movie income came 
from overseas, this year the slice has 
dropped down to 30 cents. They are 
beginning to learn that the majority 
of the peoples of the world are col- 
ored, that they resent seeing every 
film hero as a well-to-do, fair-haired, 
glamorous Caucasian—usually Prot- 
estant American—and all villains 
and dull-witted clowns as dark-com- 
plected Latins or colored. 

A recent article in New Republic 
points out how one studio discovered 
the racial facts of life. It was in a 
film where two Negroes were cast in 
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servant parts. It was rewritten “be. 
cause the studio expert in diplomacy 
pointed out that black, brown and 
yellow peoples are protesting their 
persistent portrayal as menials. He 
told the assembled movie makers: 
Agreed the Negro maid was not a 
stereotype, a mammy; agreed she 
was sympathetic, friendly, a credit to 
her race, but she was one of two 
Negroes in the picture, both cast as 
servants. Do we have a singer sug- 
gesting Marian Anderson, a scientist 
suggesting George Washington 
Carver, a writer suggesting Langston 
Hughes, or even a conventional Ne- 
gro businessman or woman? No. 
Do we remember the last war when 
our enemies insisted to the world 
that in America no person of color 
could aspire to a station above that 
of a menial? What about audiences 
in China, Africa, India, the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, Japan—not to men- 
tion Europe, where color lines are 
hazy?” 

Reports of foreign audiences 
laughing at the wrong places, some- 
times walking out on U.S. films are 
bothering Hollywood. And when 
Hollywood gets hit in the box office, 
that’s where it hurts most. Today 
some movie moguls are beginning to 
think maybe the Southern box office 
is not as important as new vast audi- 
ences in India, Japan, Malaya and 
the Arab world. 

Up to now, the solution to protests 
against stereotyping the Negro has 
been quite simple for Hollywood; 
cut them out altogether. Fewer and 
fewer Negro actors have been work- 


ing. 
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When The Egg and I started roll- 
ing at Universal-International, there 
were two Negro roles in the shooting 
script, a Pullman porter and a house 
servant. The porter was essential to 
the picture, was portrayed much as 
Bilbo would like to see a porter in 
the movies. But it was argued that 
the servant didn’t necessarily have to 
be a Negro. Someone got a stroke of 
conscience, claimed casting of Ne- 
groes as servants perpetuated the be- 
lief that all Negroes were menials. 
Result: the servant was cast as a white 
woman. But no one thought to go 
the next step and write a Negro into 
the picture as a lawyer, educator, 
businessman. 

When Anatole Litvak was recently 
shooting The Long Night starring 
Henry Fonda, he cast young Negro 
college student Robert Davis as an 
ordinary telephone linesman. Davis 
was instructed to “be yourself’ and 
“convey to the audience a relaxed 
and secure worker who believes that 
both he and his race would pull 
through okay.” One of his lines was, 
“T think I'll make it, just about make 
it.” This line in the script had addi- 
tional meaning because a Negro was 
saying it. But when the picture was 
previewed, the scene had been cut. 

When Lena Horne made Till the 
Clouds Roll By, the one scene where 
she talks as just another person to 
Katherine Grayson during the Show- 
boat number was slashed. 

Public pressure felt at the box 
office is the only thing that can put 
such scenes back into movies. Some- 
times individual pressure by movie 
people works but sometimes it 
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doesn’t. When Bill Walker was cast 
as the cook in The Killers, he was 
told to use a dialect, roll his eyes a 
bit. But Walker refused and brought 
his own characterization to the role 
which was accepted because it was so 
good. Walker played a man, not a 
trembling eye-rolling comic. 

That time it worked but for a white 
director on another picture it didn’t. 
He was shooting a scene in which, 
historically and artistically, it was 
correct to use a number of Negroes. 
The script had been passed with 
them but some higher-up objected 
and out they went despite heated ob- 
jections by the director. 

Several nights later the director 
met his boss in a restaurant. The 
boss-man called the director over to 
his table where he was host to some 
of the company’s directors, in from 
the East. ‘Hello there, son,’ he 
greeted him. “I'd like to have you 
meet Mr. Stein and Mr. Green- 
berger and Mr. O’Donovan and Mr. 
Jacobs.”” (The names are fictitious.) 

Then turning to the men, he said 
laughingly: ‘Boys, this is our best 
young Communist director.’ 

The director protested: 
not a nice thing to say.” 

“Well, it’s true, ain’t it, son? 
Wanna use niggers along with white 
folks in a picture and all that polit- 
ical stuff...” 

“Negroes, not ‘niggers,’’’ mur- 
mured the director. 

“What the hell,” said the boss, 
“Negroes or niggers, it’s all the 
same.” 

“No, it isn’t. It’s more like kikes 
and Jews.” 
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That ended the conversation—and 
perhaps the director, too. 

But there are a handful of directors 
like that and perhaps many more ac- 
tors who feel that the Negro deserves 
a break on the screen. Too often, 
however, they are meek and unwill- 
ing to go to bat for their principles. 
The powerful Screen Actors Guild 
membership by unanimous vote re- 


cently passed a strong resolution “'to, 


use all of its power to oppose dis- 
crimination against Negroes in the 
motion picture industry’ but the 
Guild’s board did virtually nothing 
on it. A committee was appointed 
and 6 months later, without one 
meeting, disbanded because its chair- 
man, Gregory Peck, was “out of 
town.” After continuous pressure 
by Negro and white actors, another 
committee was appcinted. 

Still, if the actors or directors 
don't do anything and even Negroes 
fail to put enough pressure on Holly- 
wood, the powerful force of a failing 
foreign market is beginning to get 
action. Experiments are taking place 


therapist. 


a sick Jew?” 


‘precedent. —_Its 


in several studios which cannot but 
have a terrific effect on Hollywood's 
approach to Negroes. 

Now completed at RKO is the 
film, Crossfire, dealing with anti- 
Semitism in America. Made by 
Adrian Scott and Edward Dmytrik at 
a low budget of $500,000 so that 
even if banned in certain areas it will 
make money, the picture will set 
talented director 
Dmytrik, who did Till the End of 
Time (remember the excellent Negro 
scene or was it cut in your local the- 
ater?) feels: ‘We'll be able to crack 
Jim Crow in pictures, I hope. If we 
can crack the producers’ fears on 
anti-Semitism as a movie subject, 
then we can move on and tackle Jim 
Crow. Main thing is to show the 
producers they won't lose money.” 

Money, more than movies, is what 
Hollywood wants to make and when 
the film capital can be shown that 
there’s money in racial tolerance and 
good will, you can expect to see 
plenty of changes around Vine Street. 


All-American Medieal Team . 


ONE NIGHT recently in Sioux City, a doctor was examining a 
Jewish girl and suspected infantile paralysis. He telephoned a Ro- 
man Catholic woman active in polio work, and she called a cab 
and drove around town until she located an excellent Negro physio- 
Next day she was at the stock yards and a worker with 
a thick Russian accent told her: “Lady, it’s a great country we live 
in. Where else in the world would a Catholic get out of bed in 
the middle of the night and go get a colored person to take care of 


Gordon Gammack, Des Moines Register. 
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WHAT’S 


By Era Bell Thompson 


VERYTHING! 
They are men, aren't 
they? Great, big, won- 
derful men with warm smiles 
and ready humor, with a zest 
for living, a will to overcome 
the handicaps of race, and the ability 

and strength to keep going. 

And if you must know what makes 
them wonderful, cherchez la femme! 
She is the answer, for whatever men 
are, women have made them, and 
there is nothing so wrong about any 
man that a woman can’t right. And 
usually does! 

All through a man’s life, from 
bassinet to barrelhouse, from high 
chair to the electric, is the hand of 
woman: gentle or hard, beautiful or 
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coarse and cheap, it is there guiding 
him and leading him on. Man, him- 
self, has very little to say about it. 
From a howling, red-eyed bundle 
of over-joy that comes collect with 
the doctor’s bill, to the great, big, 
gorgeous brute of now, all along the 


ERA BELL THOMPSON is author of 
American Daughter. 
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tumultuous way is a steady stream 
of women. 

By an Act of God—and, of course, 
mama—he is born. Mama watches 
and washes after him until he is old 
enough to cause a mild sensation in 
kindergarten circles. Then another 
woman, the teacher, starts him off 
with his A B C’s and turns him out, 
but gladly, twelve years later with a 


little of this world’s knowledge and 


a lot of this world’s nerve. 

During the happy interlude be- 
tween Junior's adolescence and the 
Justice of the Peace, the girl friends 
have their fling at molding his char- 
acter. The kind of clothes he wears, 
the company he keeps, his habits, 
tastes, even his ideals and ambitions, 
good or bad, are determined very 
largely by the eternal desire to please 
HER. 

And she is not the only feminine 
force that helps destiny shape his 
loose ends, for directly or indirectly, 
there are many others who lend their 
subtle influence. Relatives, such as 
proud aunts, doting grandmothers or 
society-conscious sisters, have more to 
do with Junior’s personal habits and 
ambitions than they hope or he re- 
alizes. 

When he is out on his own in the 
cold, cold world, landladies and 
waitresses do a fair job of pinch-hit- 
ting for the folks back home. By 
eternally nagging about the gas and 
electric bills, or by complaining of 
banging doors at this or that ungodly 
hour in the morning, the landlady 
contributes considerably toward the 
young man’s proper rest, whether she 
intends to or not. The waitress who 
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steers him clear of the more lethal 
tidbits on the menu down at Ye Ole 
Greasy Spoon because she likes his 
pretty white teeth and his pretty big 
tips, is dashing the hopes of some po- 
tential ulcer and incidentally protect- 
ing Sonny’s physical well-being. 

The missus, of course, is the last 
and most important factor in making 
a good man wonderful. In more 
ways than wage-earning, she is his 
little helpmate, for it is she who en- 
courages him, stands behind all he 
does and pushes him forward. She 
does mama’s washing and watching, 
teacher's educating and the girl 
friend’s admiring -with a few extra 
finishing touches of her own here and 
there where he is still a little rough 
around the edges. 

Results? A man, wonderful or 
woeful. 

When men are bad—and some of 
them certainly are—it is because 
women have spoiled them; when they 
are conceited, it is because women 
have admired when they should have 
admonished. Too often they have 
worked and lied for their men, placed 
them upon the pedestal while they got 
voluntarily down on their calloused 
knees to slave and toil for the edifica- 
tion of men. Some men, that is. 

The others are wonderful because 
of their pride in their families, in 
their homes and in their race. 

Negro men have their shortcom- 
ings, it is true. But with them, they 
are numerically scarce, gosh darn it. 
They are ours and we love all of 
them, for they are our husbands and 
brothers, the fathers of our children. 

And that’s wonderful! 
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SOUTH CAROLINA lawyer became somewhat acrimonious in his cross- 
examination of the Negro woman, but she remained calm in the witness-box. 
Eventually the lawyer said: “You say you had no education, but you answered my 
questions intelligently enough.” 
The woman shook her head and meekly replied: ‘You don’t have to attend college 
in order to answer silly questions.” 


Emily Brock 
* * 


HE FARMER-HUSBAND of a Negro woman had died and when she attempted 
to collect his insurance, she found the big company reluctant to part with the cash 
they owed her. She promptly sued. Representing the company were two slick city 
lawyers who worked in shifts and put on an impressive show in the courtroom. The 
Negro woman was not satisfied with the way things were going. At the lunchtime 
recess she insisted that the lawyer who represented her get another attorney to help him. 
“But I'm doing all right,’’ eprotested the barrister. ‘Why do you want another 
lawyer?” 

“Well, I've been watching those insurance lawyers,” she answered. “When one of 
them is speaking, the other is sitting there thinking. And when you're speaking, there 
ain't nobody thinking.” 

Jack Atkins 
* 


N ELDERLY NEGRO before a Southern judge was sentenced to five years in 
prison. “But, your honor,” he protested, I'll be dead long before that! I’m 
a sick man—I can’t do five years!” 
The judge glared at*him. “You can try, can’t you?” 
Martha Howard 


* 


NEGRO PEDESTRIAN was struck by a hit and run driver, who was finally 
nabbed by police and taken to court. The lawyer for the driver pleaded elo- 
quently for his client: “Your honor, the plaintiff must have been walking very care- 
lessly. My client is a very careful driver. He has been driving a car for 12 years.” 
Up rose the indignant victim of the accident and shouted: ‘Your honor, I can prove 
that the driver was at fault. I have been walking for 45 years.” 


Ralph Davis 
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EFORE long, your local radio 

station will be offered a new 

type of jingle. In pleasant tune 
and lilting lyric, sung perhaps by the 
Jesters or Evelyn Knight or Maxine 
Sullivan, a transcription spot of 30- 
second or one-minute duration will 
be able to use the radio to peddle 
something besides cold cures or liver 
ease. 

The Jesters, a top popular trio, 
have just recorded the song On Ra- 
cial Tolerance. It will probably be 
known as Skin Song. It’s coming to 
your station soon. It’s one of a new 
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SPOTLIGHT 
SPOTS 


Condensed from New Republic 


By Saul Carson 


series of Spots with a Purpose. 
Its lyrics go: 


You can get good milk from a 
brown skinned cow; 

The color of the skin doesn’t mat- 
ter nohow., 

Ho, ho, ho—haw, haw, haw, 

You can learn common sense at 
the groc’ry store. 

Heard a choo-choo say to a rail- 
road track 

Don’t care if passengers are white 
or black. 

Ho, ho, ho—use your brain, 
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You can learn common sense from 
a railroad train. 


As the peach pit said to the apple 

core, 

“The color of our skins doesn't 

matter any more.” 

Ho, ho, ho—can't you see, 

The color of your skin doesn’t 

matter to me. 

Copyright, 1947, by Argosy Music Corpora- 
ton, N.Y. C. Printed by permission of the 
copyright owner. 

Radio spots are Big Business. Sta- 
tions make a lot of money out of 
them, and advertisers seem to think 
they sell things. A glance at a time- 
price schedule of a station picked at 
random shows how expensive the 
spot time is. KDTH, at Dubuque, 
Iowa, charges $35 for 15 minutes of 
Class “A” (peak) time; but a 30- 
second spot, same station, same time, 
cost $6—or at a rate of $180 for 15 
minutes. Since advertising is not no- 
toriously a business that throws away 
money, it’s obvious that the spot tech- 
nique has been found effective. Now 
the technique has been adapted for 
Spots with a Purpose. 

The title of the new spot series is 
“Keep Faith with America.’ Ted 
Cott, program director of Station 
WNEW, New York, developed the 
first batch of ‘Keep Faith” spots last 
fall. Through effective combination 
of music, sound and narration by Jay 
Jostyn, star of Mr. District Attorney, 
these spots preached tolerance, dem- 
ocracy, understanding. They were ex- 
cellent. The Institute for Democratic 
Education distributed the transcrip- 
tions free to radio stations all over 
the country, and about 250 stations 
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used the series. When racial trouble 
brewed in Chicago and Mayor Kelly 
set up a Commission on Human Re- 
lations to Do Something, the com- 
mission used these spots as part of 
its local radio campaign to ease ten- 
sion. Similar use was made of the 
series by quasi-official interracial or- 
ganizations in Connecticut and De- 
troit. 

But the old series lacked the spar- 
kle of the professionally turned jin- 
gle that is the most effective com- 
ponent of the best spots. Expert 
tunesmiths were needed to make 
“Keep Faith with America” as pop- 
ular as Pepsi-Colo’s spot or Chiquita 
Banana’s advice on unrefrigerated 
fruit. That professional infusion has 
now been given the new series 
through jingles devised by Hy Zaret 
and Lou Singer. 

Zaret and Singer are Tin Pan Al- 
ley experts whose success is attested 
by such numbers as One Meatball 
and The Lass with the Delicate Air. 
Zaret himself is the author of the 
Hit Parade theme song. 

The Zaret-Singer team has gone to 
work on the new “Keep Faith with 
America’ series with a vengeance. 
Asked by WNEW for six numbers, 
they have done 16. The Skin song 
reproduced here is only a sample, 
sans score. If you have heard their 
Atom and Evil (recorded for Decca 
by the Golden Gate Quartet) or their 
just issued Decca album, Patrick 
Henry and the Frigate’s Keel (based 
on the Howard Fast story), you may 
have an idea of the kind of musical 
excitement they can bring to a project 
like Spots with a Purpose. 

Copyright, New Republic (April 21, 1947) 
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Life in a Pullman car is a daily drama 


TER 


of the 
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Saga 


PU WEAN 
POR WAR 


By Stewart Holbrook 


NE OCTOBER evening in 1937 
a stunning blonde about thirty 
years old engaged a Pullman 
compartment on a Great Northern 
train leaving Portland, Oregon, for 
Seattle. She was a tall, graceful 
woman, modishly dressed in dark 
blue, right up to her earrings, and 
the porter on her car, a man we will 
call Johnson, for that was not his 
name, still thinks she was the hand- 
somest woman he has ever seen. Nor 
was her luggage, he recalls, met with 
every day. It was handmade to the 
last stitch and rivet. 
An hour or so later, as the train 
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Condensed from “A Book of American Railroads” 


was leaving Kelso, Washington, the 
blonde lady rang for Porter Johnson 
and then handed him a letter in a 
pale blue envelope. “I want you to 
be sure,” she said: with emphasis, “to 
mail this at Aberdeen—and nowhere 
else.” She gave him a quarter. 
Porter Johnson told the woman, 
truthfully, that the train did not go 
to or even near Aberdeen, a seacoast 
town. She appeared stunned for a 
moment, and a look of desperation 
hardened her face.. She was obvi- 
ously, the porter now came to see, 
in a highly nervous state. Her small 
hand shook. ‘This letter,’’ she said, 
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“simply must be mailed in Aberdeen 
—and nowhere else—by tomorrow 
morning.” Saying which she put a 
twenty-dollar bill in Porter Johnson's 
hand. ‘Can't you arrange it some- 
how?”, she pleaded. “It’s almost a 
matter—a matter of life or death.” 
Porter Johnson, who like most of his 
art was and is a man of quick think- 
ing and practically unlimited re- 
sources, considered hard for a mo- 
ment, then told the blonde woman 
that he thought he could handle the 
matter. At Centralia, as the porter 
knew, his Great Northern train would 
stop briefly for water and exchange 
of passengers, mail and express. Cen- 
tralia was a junction point from 
which a Northern Pacific local would 
depart for Aberdeen as soon as the 
Great Northern main-line train had 
discharged its passengers. The por- 
ter knew that the two-car local did 
not carry a Pullman or porter. 

At the exact moment Jim Hill's 
train of cars came to a stop that rainy 
night in Centralia, Porter Johnson hit 
the long platform and when he hit 
he was running like the wind. He 
dashed forward almost the full length 
of his train, crossed over to the NP 
tracks and peered through the gloom 
at the local’s conductor. Luck had it 
he was a man with whom Johnson 
had run in the past. Johnson handed 
him the pale blue letter and a one- 
dollar bill—a five would have looked 
suspicious—and told the conductor 
about mailing it in Aberdeen. Then 
he hurried back to his own train and 
car. 

So far as Porter Johnson knows, 
the letter was mailed late that night 
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in Aberdeen, and today, he says, he 
would give at least half of that twen- 
ty-dollar bill to know what it was all 
about. He has never since seen the 
lady in blue. 

Things like the lady and the letter 
happen often in the lives of nine 
thousand Pullman porters who ride 
up and down and across the country 
every day and night of the year. 
Small adventure comes to them in 
plenty, over the clicking rails, and 
sometimes they have really big mo- 
ments—like finding $75,000 in jew- 
elry scattered around in a car, or 
opening the door of a drawing room 
at command of federal officers who 
want to talk to the occupant, an in- 
offensive little man who, it turns out, 
has murder on his hands and fifty 
thousand dollars in his suitcase. 

But Pullman porters are the tight- 
est-lipped of all men, and the travel- 
ing public knows little more of their 
lives and work than it does of the 
people of Mars. Strange bits of 
drama flit past their terribly keen if 
guarded vision. One of them told 


_ me it is like getting a ten-second flash 


of every movie ever filmed. And they 
have lives of their own. People who 
accept the porter as something that 
comes with the car, a fixture as im- 
personal as the berths, seem not to 
suspect that the porter has his special 
likes, his pet peeves, his worries, joys 
and triumphs. 


STEWART HOLBROOK is author of 
Lost Men of American History and half 
a dozen other books. This article on Pull- 
man porters is a part of his coming Book 
on American Railroads to be published 
this Fall. 
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It is regrettable that the name of 
the first Pullman porter isn’t known. 
The great Chicago fire of 1871 de- 
stroyed all of the early records of the 
Pullman company, and not even the 
year the first porter took over is cer- 
tain, though it probably was 1867 
and it is also probably that the por- 
ter was a well trained ex-slave. It 
may well have been a Negro from 
Georgia or the Carolinas, for those 
states have long been the favorite re- 
cruiting grounds of the Pullman com- 
pany. More porters come from those 
three states than from any other re- 
gion. 

It is still a firmly entrenched no- 
tion of American travelers that Pull- 
man porters are paid almost nothing 
in wages. Thirty years ago this no- 
tion had a basis of fact; base pay was 
around $20 a month. In 1937 things 
started to improve when the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters got the 
company to agree to a scale ranging 
from a minimum of $89.50 per 
month to $127.50 for a porter run- 
ning-in-charge, that is, one who acts 
as porter and also as Pullman con- 
ductor of his car. Since 1937 the 
rates have been increased again. 

For the first ten years the porter 
buys his own uniforms, after which 
the company pays for them. The por- 
ter buys the polish used on passen- 
gers’ shoes. For meals he ordinarily 
takes with him at least one lunch put 
up at home, eating this with coffee 
in the diner. On long runs he eats at 
odd times in the diner, paying ap- 
proximately one-half the regular 
tariff. 

What a porter receives in tips is 
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pretty much a matter between God 
and himself. Half the time, the 
porter doesn’t know what his tips 
amount to. He just knows they are 
good, medium or bad. Porters will 
lie with clear conscience about tips. 
It isn’t hard to understand why. A 
ten-year-service man who by his good 
work has made a certain run worth, 
say, an average of $100 in tips, isn’t 


prone to be bragging about it. He 


more probably will appear altogether 
discouraged about the whole business 
and to swear that his tips never run 
to more than $45 a month. He 
doesn’t want some eleven-year-serv- 
ice man, who thus outranks him, 
bumping him off his well-tilled run. 

It works the other way, too. Given 
a run that proves poor in tips, an up- 
and-coming man will try to do some- 
thing about it. Coming into a Pull- 
man dormitory fresh from his run, 
he'll reach deep into his pocket and 
come up with a great handful of 
change—halves, quarters (and silver 
dollars west of Chicago) —and let the 
boys feast their eyes. He will brag 


. to heaven that he makes eight runs a 


month and that the take is never less 
than $12 a run. It’s his bunco game 
to get rid of a poor run, to tempt 
some senior porter to bump him. The 
gag is seldom successful, I am told, 
unless played for a long time by a 
consummate actor. 

It is patently impossible to say what 
an average porter’s tips amount to in 
a year. It is known that in many 
parts of the South tips run to no more 
than $20 a month. There are certain 
overnight runs in New England 
worth no more than $45 a month in 
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summer, $35 in winter. The run into 
Upper Michigan is no better. And in 
former days the Nickel Plate road had 
such a poor reputation for tips that 
porters tell how they requested to be 
put on the Extra list, rather than to 
run Regular on the Plate. 

At the other end of the line is the 
unquestioned $200 and better av- 
eraged monthly (in normal times) by 
the star veterans on the Twentieth 
Century Limited, the Broadway Lim- 
ited, the Santa Fe Chief and several 
other extra-fare trains. These are 
the 24-carat runs, held for many years 
by the same men. Twenty years on 
the Century is not unusual for a 
porter. 

Porters appear to have different 
and strongly held opinions about tip- 
ping, but seem in agreement on cer- 
tain things. For instance: They can 
usually gauge a man’s tip before they 
get it. Of women travelers they can 
tell nothing at all until the tip is in 
hand. The ladies are highly erratic 
tippers; on the whole they tip better 
than men, and often give tips that are 
all out of proportion to the service 
rendered. All foreigners are poor 
tippers, the English worst of all. New 
England natives haven't a very high 
reputation for tips, although regular 
trippers on the New Haven are said 
to be consistent tippers and the 
amount adds up well in a year. Pros- 
perous show-folk are excellent tippers 
and they also demand more attention 
than anyone else. The late George 
Cohan was a legendary tipper. So is 
Jack Dempsey, the ex-fighter. The 
late Calvin Coolidge was a consistent 
tipper, and his tip never varied. It 
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was always fifteen cents. 

More than one porter has been 
remembered in the will of some much 
traveled man. Diamond Jim Brady 
left $2500 to a favorite porter. A 
wealthy Chicagoan left $3,000 for the 
purpose of putting the son of a porter 
through medical college. Not long 
ago, a group of Hollywood people 
chipped in to buy their favorite Pull- 
man maid a colossal automobile. 

Possibly the pet aversions of all 
Pullman porters are professional base- 
ball players, most of whom, so one 
intelligent porter has said, are vulgar 
and uncouth yahoos. ‘They tear up 
the linen,’” he relates, “destroy pil- 
lows in their adolescent horseplay, 
and abuse every piece of equipment 
aboard. Cattlecars would be too good 
for a majority of professional ball 
players.” 

The favorites of porters are the pro- 
fessional traveling men, the so-called 
drummers. They know good service 
and how to appreciate it. They are 
usually reasonable in all things and 
make little trouble. Their tips aren’t 
the largest, but the porter can always 
bank on a tip and know it will be the 
regulation amount. Among the drum- 
mers, however, as among other classes 
of travelers, is the pseudo-sophisti- 
cated male who addresses all porters 
as ‘George,’ which he seems to be- 
lieve is an extremely witty reminder 
of George Mortimer Pullman. 

The late George M. Dulany 
(white), midwest lumberman, did a 
good deal to eliminate “George” as a 
generic name for porters. He accom- 
plished this by the wide publicity 
accorded his Society for the Preven- 
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tion of Calling Pullman Porters 
George, a no-dues lodge Mr. Dulany 
carried on for many years at his own 
expense and to his vast enjoyment. 
He told me once that he had ‘“‘con- 
verted’’ more than 10,000 Americans 
to his contention that Pullman porters 
should be addressed as Porter and not 
as George. Today, only congenital 
hicks use ‘‘George.” 


In riding a Pullman for twenty . 


years or more, a number of things can 
happen to a porter and his charges. 
Porters have assisted at births, deaths, 
even marriages. They have been in 
wrecks and in holdups. A few have 
become heroes. There was Oscar J. 
Daniels, the only porter for whom a 
Pullman car was named. 

On June 16, 1925, Porter Daniels 
was in charge of the Siroco, a sleeper 
assigned to one of the eastern lines. 
When the train was derailed by a 
washout, the Siroco fell parallel with 
and close to the engine. The door 
nearest the locomotive was blown 
open and a cloud of scalding steam 
billowed into the Pullman. Passen- 
gers screamed. Porter Daniels ran 
through the hot vapor and slammed 
the door shut. Then he fell uncon- 
scious. He died from his terrible 
burns, but his passengers’ lives had 
been saved. 

There was heroic John W. Blair 
on ill-fated No. 4 of the St. Paul & 
Duluth, in charge of the chair car. 
The day was September 1, 1894, the 
day Hinckley and other towns of 
eastern Minnesota were destroyed in 
one of the greatest forest fires of all 
time. 

Heading south from Duluth, Num- 


their heads. 


ber 4 soon ran into a land covered 
with smoke and alight with flame. 
As it approached Hinckley village, 
Engineer Jim Root saw the town was 
going up in billows of fire. He 
stopped, took aboard scores of fleeing 
citizens, then reversed the lever and 
the train started backing toward 
Skunk lake, a mudhole six miles to 
the rear. 

_ It was a run through hell. Flames 
lined the tracks. Ties started to 
smoulder, then to burn. Paint on the 
outside of the coaches began to run; 
and presently the inside paint was 
running too. Porter Blair calmed the 
panic-stricken passengers. He stood 
by the water tank wetting towels and 
passing them to his charges to wrap 
around their heads. The coach lamps, 
which had been lighted, now began 
to blow up from explosions appar- 
ently of gas generated by the forest 
fire, which also broke almost every 
window in the train. Blair talked to 
the few children, dampened their 
heads, had them lie flat on the floor. 
A big man, evidently a religious fa- 
natic, tore into the car, his eyes pop- 
ping. “We are all going to heaven 
together,” he shouted. Blair grabbed 
and held him, telling him to be quiet, 
that all would be well. 

Just before the, train arrived at 
Skunk lake, the cars themselves 
started to burn fiercely, and Blair took 
down the fire extinguisher—a plain 
water affair—and sprayed passengers 
lying on the floor, putting out fires 
that were burning women’s hair off 
When the train at last 
stopped, Blair, assisted by several 
passengers and train crew, saw the 
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women and kids were put off first, 
then he got down, his clothes afire, 
his hair and eyebrows singed, and 
crawled into the scum of Skunk lake 
along with some three hundred oth- 
ers. Four hundred and eighteen other 
Minnesotans died that terrible after- 
noon, though not all of their bodies 
could be identified. 

It is good to report that Negro 
Porter Blair's noble efforts were not 
forgotten. A little later, in St. Paul, 
survivors of the fire and other people 
staged a party at which Blair was hon- 
ored by the presentation of a hand- 
some badge “‘of beautiful design, the 
face being engraved with the picture 
of a burning train.” To Blair also 
went a fine gold watch, presented by 
“The St. Paul & Duluth R.R. Co. for 
gallant and faithful discharge of duty 
on Limited Train No. 4, in Forest 
Fires, Sept. 1, 1894.” 

A porter on the Union Pacific had 
a hand in the taking of Roy Gardiner, 
the notorious outlaw. All porters 
keep an eye out for thieves, and for 
professional gamblers. Small adven- 
tures are common. They always just 
happen and are never expected. There 
is more of the quality of certainty 
about finding things, valuable things, 
left behind by heedless passengers. 
It is a fact that passengers will and 
do leave everything one could think 
of behind them in the Pullman cars. 
In company with a Pullman inspector, 
a Negro, I once got aboard a Santa 
Fe Chief in the Chicago yards right 
after the passengers had left. In the 
train we found the following: one 
new and expensive mink coat; two 
golf bags complete with clubs; one 
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costly cowhide bag; four powder 
compacts, one quite expensive; one 
small diamond ring ; two pairs of cuff- 
links; one quart bottle near full of 
bonded rye; and fourteen copies of 
Variety, a weekly periodical of the 
world of show business. 

Lost and found goods are turned 
in at the nearest Pullman office. The 
company prides itself on its record of 
finding owners. A sample of this 
service occurred in the spring of 
1939, when a porter at the end of 
his run in Chicago found a platinum 
watch set with diamonds in the la- 
dies’ room of his car. Through its 
markings, plus a lot of hard work and 
the assistance of the jeweler who had 
made it, the watch was returned three 
weeks later to its owner, who appar- 
ently never missed it. 

One day in 1923 Porter J. T. Mc- 
Arthur, on an Ohio run, discovered 
enough stuff in his car to jolt him 
out of his usual self-control. Going 
through the sleeper at the end of the 
run, he found: one pearl necklace, 
one diamond necklace, one bar pin 
with 14 diamonds, one set earrings, 
green, with pearls, one set gold and 
pearl cufflinks, one wrist watch, 
platinum, and three platinum rings. 
The stuff was valued later by an ex- 
pert at $75,000. Porter McArthur 
thought for sure he had stumbled 
onto a batch of goods so “hot’’ that 
the thieves did not dare to leave the 


‘train with it. Scooped up and taken 


to the Pullman office at high speed, 
they were retrieved next day by the 
rightful owner who, of course, was 
a woman. Said she had simply for- 
gotten them. 
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One June day in 1929 Porter Pier- 
son found a chamois bag in a draw- 
ing room. It held $400,000 worth 
of jewelry, said to have been the 
largest find ever made in a Pullman. 
The owner, a woman, was located. 
She said she thought she had left the 
bag in the stateroom of a ship from 
Europe. Anyway, she gave Pierson 
a $100 reward. 

The list of sizable finds seems end- 


less. Every day in the week, the 


Pullman company estimates, passen- 
gers leave goods to the total value of 
$5,000 in Pullman cars. Every effort 
is made to find the owners. Un- 
claimed goods are held for two years, 
then returned to the finders. Inci- 
dentally, immediate dismissal follows 
discovery’ that a porter has not re- 
ported an article found. 

Porters never lack for topics of con- 
versation. Much of the talk takes 
place in the Pullman dormitories 
maintained by the company in all of 
the large terminals. Here in the bar- 
racks, between runs, porters discuss 
the ups and downs and exciting mo- 
ments of life aboard a sleeping car. 
The talkfests are known in the trade 
as the Baker Heater League, so-called 
from the now obsolete type of heating 
apparatus once used in Pullmans. 

In talk among themselves porters 
refer to a boxcar, by which they mean 
the new type of all-room Pullmans. 
An observation car is a buggy. A tin 
can is a buffet car. A battleship is the 
old-line 16-section sleeper. Like mar- 
iners with ships, porters have favor- 
ite cars, and then there are jinx cars, 
bad luck for anyone. And, being Ne- 
groes and having a sense of humor, 


perhaps to alleviate their status as 
partial citizens of the United States, 
they are keen for funny happenings 
to porters. 

There was that night when Porter 
Johnnie Jones, running on the Penn- 
sylvania out of New York, collected 
all of the shoes in his car and took 
them to the next Pullman where he 
might shine them and also talked with 
Porter Jackson, during the lonely 


‘morning hours. This was, of course, 


strictly against the rules, but the two 
porters did have a right good visit 
and did an excellent job of shining. 
When Porter Jones, loaded with 
shoes, started to return to his own 
car, it wasn’t there. Sudden emer- 
gency orders had cut out his car and 
held it for inclusion in a second sec- 
tion of the same train. It was quite 
embarrassing for Porter Jones, to say 
nothing of his shoeless passengers. 
The colored boys still mention it now 
and then in the Pullman dormitories. 

Another favorite story of the Baker 
Heater League concerns a Porter 
Johnson who in 1908 was in charge 
of a car on the Northern Pacific run- 
ring between St. Paul and Seattle. 
Johnson left St. Paul on November 
5, in the sleeper Umpyna, dead-head- 
ing to Butte, where he arrived on the 
7th and learned he was to remain 
there overnight. So, well content 
with the layover, he ate his supper, 
made up a berth in the empty Um- 
pyna, and went to bed about eleven 
o'clock. 

Sometime in the night Porter John- 
son awoke to find that his car was in 
motion. This did not immediately 
worry him, for he believed, naturally 
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enough from long experience, that for 
some reason or other the yard crew 
was shifting his car to another track. 
But he pulled up the shade and 
looked out. It was still dark, but he 
came to the conclusion he was mov- 
ing pretty fast, far too fast for yard 
switching, and he also saw what 
looked to be a small depot flash past. 
“I lighted my lantern,” said Porter 
Johnson in his report to the Pullman 
company, ‘and began to ascertain the 
situation of things. Went to the 
front end of car and found nothing 
in front of me, no signals nor any- 
thing. So I says to myself, “This is 
queer railroading,’ and went to the 
other end of the car and found stand- 
ard car Kooskia hooked onto me. I 
went through the Kooskia, and found 
no porter or anybody else aboard, and 
kept on to the rear vestibule and 
found it same as front of my car 
Umpyna. Then I turned white.” 
Porter Johnson thought it was time 
he did something. His two-car, en- 
gine-less train was doing, he calcu- 
lated, about 75 miles an hour. He 
grabbed the brakes and began turning 
the ratchet. It didn’t seem to do any 
good at all. ‘‘So,” he reported later, 
"I then ran to front end of my car 
and saw men piling ties and putting 
a rail across the track in order to 
ditch me, not knowing anybody was 
aboard. But me and my two cars 
was too slick for that game and broke 
the rail in two pieces and shoved ties 
ahead near two miles, knocking down 
all the switches. The Butte and Ana- 
conda freight had just pulled in be- 
low Durant and they threw open their 
switch which put me on their road, 
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at the same time administering to 
me an upgrade. While otherwise 
I would have kept on the N.P. down 
gtade to four miles beyond Durant. 
A Number 2 Northcoast Limited was 
late. That saved me from slapping 


‘them square in the mouth. So I am 


still alive but am awful scared. Cause 
of the runaway: brakes being released 
by some unknown person in the yards. 
They telegraphed all along the line 
to look out for runaway cars, but I 
was beating all telegraphic communi- 
cations time.” 

Porter Johnson and the runaway at 
Butte is from the record. There is 
no record, only folklore, concerning 
the most terrific Pullman porter who 
ever made down a berth. He was 
Daddy Joe. No living porter claims 
to have ever seen him, but a few of 
the older veterans vow they once 
knew somebody who had seen Daddy 
Joe in the flesh. He was so tall, this 
dusky Daddy Joe, and so strong, that 
he commonly stood in the car aisle, on 
the floor, and let down an upper berth 
with each hand; then he made down 
both uppers and lowers simultane- 
ously. And when Daddy Joe was 
really in a hurry, the thud and clatter 
of uppers sounded like a giant walk- 
ing downstairs. 

Once, on the Yazoo and Missis- 
sippi Valley railroad, Daddy Joe's 
sleeping car and all the train were 
surrounded by the rising waters of the 
river. There was panic in the Pull- 
man, with passengers screaming and 
trying to get out the doors in order to 
drown in the open rather than in the 
car. Daddy Joe rose nobly to the 
emergency. He stood up tall on his 
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long legs and delivered such a power- 
ful oration that the passengers were 
soothed. They took their seats 
again. The waters fell and the train 
proceeded to Memphis, arriving four 
hours and thirty minutes late, which 
was the exact time consumed by 
Daddy Joe’s sermon. 

Once, on the Central Pacific, it was 
just as tough. Hostile Indians at- 
tacked the train at a water .tank. 


Daddy Joe climbed on top of his ¢ar: 


—a notable infringement of Pullman 
regulations—and there harangued the 
redskins in their own tongues dazing 
them into inaction by the sonorous 
periods of his great voice, which was 
like thunder. Then Daddy Joe came 
down. He tossed a pretty brown Pull- 
man blanket to each of the seven 
chiefs and sub-chiefs in the attacking 
party, gave them his blessing, and the 


name “ridiculous.” 
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train rolled on in safety to Salt Lake 
City. 

The boys don’t talk about him 
much any more, but they used to, and 
Daddy Joe came down through the 
years and on every railroad in the 
country performed his wondrous 
feats. Sometimes, it appears, he was 
known as Daddy Henry, but Joe or 
Henry, he was always master of the 
situation and never failed to bring 
his charges unscathed through fire, 
hurricane, high water, Indians and 
robbers. ‘“We don’t get no tips till 
the end of the run,’ Daddy Joe al- 
ways said. It is a piece of revealing 
folklore because it always has the 
porter bending his every energy, even 
risking his life to save his passengers. 
And always at the end is the worldly 


wise payoff—the part about tips. 


Copyright, 1947, by Stewart Holbrook 
(To be Published in Fall by Crown). 


Caleutta Color Dilemma 


WHEN the 1945 Broadway play Ten Little Indians was staged 
in Calcutta, it was advertised as Ten Little Niggers to avoid of- 
fending the Indian people (the word ‘‘nigger,’ 
is not derogatory). U. S. troops in the vicinity who read the news- 
paper ads complained that this would offend some Americans. The 
only remedy provided by ENSA (British equivalent of USO) was 
to change the title to Ten Little Colored Boys, which displeased 
everybody—even a dramatic critic who liked the play but called the 


in British parlance, 


United Nations World 
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Paintings used to combat 
racism in big U. S. cities 


PORTRAITS 
of 
BROWN 
AMERICA 


Condensed from New York 
Herald-Tribune 


By Dorothy Dunbar Bromley 


HE PORTRAIT painter, who 
had lived in Europe from 1928 
through 1939 and had painted 
such figures as H. G. Wells, Keats, 
Santayana and Ferrero, told herself 
when she returned to America that 
she would never again open her paint 
box. Portrait painting, she felt, was 
beside the point in a world that was 
being swiftly engulfed by fascism. 
Two years later Mrs. Betsy Graves 
Reyneau changed her mind. It so 
happened that she had gone down to 
Coconut Grove, Fla., to visit a 
friend. There she was appalled to see 
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benches in the parks marked ‘For 
whites only.’” That she should come 
home to find fascism was a bitter ex- 
perience for the artist who refused to 
paint Mussolini in 1929. 

She had naively supposed, Mrs. 
Reyneau told a tea party in Florida, 
that she had left fascism behind her 
in Europe. The ladies could not see 
why she was so shocked. She must, 
they twittered, forget about things in 
Europe and go back to her portrait 
painting. Feeling the need of a little 
air, Mrs. Reyneau wandered into the 
garden. 

There she saw, leaning on the 
fence, ‘‘a particularly beautiful Negro 
boy.” She read in his face a poignant 
wistfulness, frustration and racial nos- 
talgia for the dignity of man. 

Returning to the party, Mrs. Rey- 
neau announced that she would begin 
painting the next day. “Who will be 
your subject?” the ladies demanded, 
looking at one another, Mrs. Rey- 
neau’s hostess knew that her yard boy, 
Edward Lee, was to be painted. 

Not yet aware that she had 
launched herself on a project that was 
to become a lifetime passion, Mrs. 
Reyneau finished the portrait. People 
who saw and admired it said she 
should do one of Dr. Carver, of 
whom there was no telling likeness. 
So iri November, 1942, she traveled 
to Tuskegee Institute in Alabama. 

But Dr. Carver was refusing to see 
all visitors. Suffering from pernicious 
anemia, he was to die three months 
later. 

Mrs. Reyneau sent in to him a re- 
production of the Edward Lee paint- 
ing. The next day an assistant talked 
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with her. The following day Dr. 
Carver himself sent for her. “I 
couldn’t be sure I would like you,” 
he squeaked in a weak voice, “but I 
knew I would when I peeked at you 
yesterday through the panel.” 

She showed him a portrait she had 
begun of Dr. Monroe Work, who 
was editor of The Negro Year Book. 
“You paint the souls of people,” Dr. 
Carver said. He himself wanted to be 
painted with his amaryllis, the flower 
he had produced by cross-pollinating 
the Bermuda lily with the yellow 
amaryllis. 

While Mrs. Reyneau worked they 
had long conversations. They agreed 
that most paintings of Negroes done 
by white people were either “patron- 
izing,” belonging to the “dusty roads 
school,” or depicted such things as 
lynchings. It was then Mrs. Reyneau 
decided to portray distinguished Ne- 
groes and ‘‘do them straight.” 

Mrs, Reyneau learned there were 
no portraits of Negroes in the na- 
tional collections. So she got the 
Smithsonian Institution to accept her 
portrait of Dr. Carver for eventual 
hanging in the National Museum. A 
year later, in May, 1944, the formal 
presentation was made by Henry A. 
Wallace, then Vice-President, and 
there was opened a month’s exhibit. 
Mrs. Reyneau had ten portraits, and 
she had invited Laura Wheeler War- 
ing, Negro artist and teacher at Chen- 
ey College, Philadelphia, to contrib- 
ute six to the collection. 

Since the Washington opening 
many thousands of people, Negro 
and white, young and old, have seen 
the collection, now grown to thirty 
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portraits. The exhibit has been shown 
in Detroit—only three months after 
the race riots there—in the art mu- 
seums of Baltimore, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Grand Rapids, Mich., Fort 
Wayne and Springfield, Mass. 

The collection, which tours the 
country under auspices of the Har- 
mon Foundation, is called “Portraits 
of Outstanding Americans of Negro 
Origin.” No run-of-the-mine art 


‘show, it has played to standing room 


only in city after city. In Milwaukee 
the head of the largest vocational 
school in the world declared it had 
made an immense difference in the 
attitude of the Negro boys, who had 
been wont to say, “What's the use of 
struggling? The cards are stacked 
against us.” After they had seen the 
exhibit they were proud and happy 
—so much so that the Polish boys 
said, ‘‘Couldn’t something be done 
for our people? We have great men 
and women too.” 

The portraits of ‘‘outstanding 
Americans,” include studies of Wal- 
ter White, A. Philip Randolph, Dr. 
Charles R. Drew, pioneer in blood 
plasma research; Dr. Mordecai John- 
son, first Negro president of Howard 
University ; Joe Louis, Paul Robeson, 
Channing Tobias, Charles Houston, 
attorney; Justice Jane Bolin, of the 
Domestic Relations Court, New York 
City; Helen A. Whiting, pioneer in 
rural education in Georgia; Mary 
Church Terrell, pioneer suffragist, 
and friend of Frederick Douglass and 
Susan B. Anthony; Ann Arnold 
Hedgeman; Marian Anderson; W. E. 
B. DuBois; James Weldon Johnson, 
Harry T. Burleigh, composer, and 
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other Negroes no less outstanding. 
Edward Lee, who became a private 
in the Army, is in the collection as 
the typical Negro GI. 

Since 1944 Mrs. Reyneau has had 
the able assistance of Mrs. Bella Tay- 
lor McKnight, a highly trained, in- 
spired Negro, formerly with the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Mrs. McKnight goes into com- 
munities and makes the bookings in 
advance. She has been more effective, 
Mrs. Reyneau said, in breaking down 
the resistance of certain art museums 
than she herself was. Mrs. McKnight 
also works with the schools, libraries 
and civic organizations. 

The impact in Cleveland in March, 
1946, was tremendous. On the last 
Sunday 5,500 people came to see the 
portraits. The public library held its 
own display, featuring, with repro- 
ductions of the paintings, all the re- 
lated books in its collection. 

The curator of paintings at the 
Cleveland Museum of Art spoke of 
“the deep impression the personali- 
ties portrayed have made on a wide 
Cleveland public.” The dean of 
Cleveland College, Western Reserve 
University, declared: ‘I should like 
to see this same or a similar exhibit 
displayed in communities throughout 
the nation as a means of developing 
the understanding which alone can 
alleviate racial tensions.” 


In Fort Wayne, where the exhibit 
was recently shown, an interracial 
committee started among the school 
children an essay contest on the sub- 
ject, “What I Liked Best About the 
Portrait Exhibit of Negro Ameri- 
cans.” 

At the moment the exhibit is sched- 
uled for month-long shows through- 
out 1948. It will travel down the 
west coast from Seattle to Santa Bar- 
bara, where the women’s clubs are 
preparing a correlated program. In 
San Francisco it will be shown at the 
Palace of the Legion of Honor and in 
Los Angeles in the new library. In 
San Diego the Board of Education 
will co-sponsor the show. 

Mrs. Reyneau intends to paint still 
more portraits of distinguished Amer- 
ican Negroes. Before she is through 
she hopes to get the collection into 
colleges in the South. The Negro 
colleges, unfortunately, have no 
means to put on an exhibit. 

Her purpose, she concluded, is not 
only to give Negroes, particularly Ne- 
gro children, the self-respect that has 
denied them, but to educate the white 
race. ‘‘Let’s face it,’’ she said; ‘we 
are the problem race of the world. 
But we're not really a white race. 
We're ‘the great pink race,’ as George 
Bernard Shaw has said.” 


Copyright, New York Herald Tribune 
(April 13, 1947) 
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MISSION 
PALESTINE 


Cook tells how he helped run the British blockade 


Condensed from PM 


ALTER REX CUSHEN- 

BERRY is a professional ship's 

cook. He ran the galley (and 
was the only Negro crew member) on 
the S.S. Ben Hecht, the American 
ship which was caught smuggling 
623 Jews into Palestine. He had been 
hired to feed the 22 men in the crew, 
but on the trip through the Mediter- 
ranean, when the passengers’ own 
system of rations broke down, he took 
over the job of feeding them too, 
working in his galley from 6 a.m. to 
midnight. When the bread gave out, 
he got up even earlier to bake more. 

Cushenberry speaks hesitatingly, 
and with some reluctance about what 
he did. 

He hadn’t known much about the 
problems of the DPs before he signed 
on the Ben Hecht. He had been wait- 
ing at the Seamen’s Church Institute 
to get a berth on a regular ship when 
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a former skipper of his talked him 
into taking the job. 

‘He wanted me to come because he 
said, ‘You handle food pretty well. 
He said, ‘I’ve had several men; I 
don’t have any I like as well as you.’ ” 

“He talked for about a week. It 
wasn’t too much what he said. But 
he wanted me to come to the office 
here. They ’splained to me, and they 
made me want to go.” 

What had they said to convince 
him? 

“The main thing was to free as 
many of those people as possible.” 
Cushenberry is a tall man with rim- 
less glasses which give him a studi- 
ous look. His voice is so soft it is 
hard to hear him. He seems embar- 
rassed to be discussing such big ideas. 

“Years back they had so many peo- 
ple living there in Palestine, ‘afore 
the British taken over, you see. It 
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was the only place where they could 
establish homes for all those people.” 

Why did he feel-he had to do 
something about it? 

“The union teaches that regardless 
of the race or creed there should be 
no discrimination on ships. It’s the 
NMU teaches that. 

“So frankly, I do think it’s my 
business. And after meetin’ and 
takin’ on 630 passengers, talkin’ to 
them, seein’ their conditions, it would 
make you want to thank God for be- 
ing there.” 

The trip was not an ordinary pro- 
fessional one for Cushenberry. He 
didn’t get paid. He said he could 
afford it “by being single, you see. 
My family is just sisters and brothers 
and an aunty whom I was staying 
with in Mayfield, Ky.” 

His friend, the ex-skipper, left the 
ship in France. “He didn’t stick to 
his word. I stuck it out just the same, 
and my group stuck it out, too. 

“There was quite a nice under- 
standing between all of us in the 
crew. We all seemed to work to the 
same point quite a bit, the same be- 
lief.”’ 

When the British boarded the Ben 
Hecht outside territorial waters off 
Tel Aviv, Cushenberry was in the 
galley. 

“They came on and just gave me 
orders. Then says, “You can proceed 
on your work.’ The truth is that 
when they came on, I took my keys 
and opened everything I could and 
loaded the passengers with it. 

“The most important things are 
the food. I didn’t want the British to 
have it all. The passengers needed it. 
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It was there for them and they got it. 

“I didn’t tell the soldiers what I 
was doing, but they knew.” 

Cushenberry had cried when he 
saw the passengers being taken off 
the ship. 

He explained: ‘It was when the 
passengers began to tell how much 
they 'preciated what I'd done. Quite 
a few of them would cry after they 
was tellin’ me that—and naturally it 
kind of got under my skin.” 

He pulled a small piece of olive 
wood from his pocket. It was a 
medal, he said as he showed it to us. 

“They sneaked the wood in and 
carved it out in prison.” 

The medal was in the shape of a 
shield. On the front was a hand hold- 
ing a rifle over a map of Palestine. 
Above this were two Hebrew words 
meaning Only Thus! 

To A Brave Sailor 
From His Comrades 
Members of the Irgun 
Zwei Leumi 
Acre Prison 
and the name Cushenberry. 

“T think that’s a wonderful thing,” 
he ‘said as he put the medal back in 
his pocket. 

“The biggest thing in the world, 
that makes me want to go back again 
now, is after talking to those guys in 
prison and learning the truth. The 
only way it’s gonna be stopped is for 
us to try and go and give them their 
freedom.” 

Then he, in a whisper, said, “I 
happen to know just what freedom 
means, you know.” 


Copyright, PM 
(May 4, 1947) 
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NEW ORLEANS (United Artists). Louis Armstrong and his pickup Dixie- 
Jand band run away with this jive-laden musical that plays around with the 
history of jazz but never quite gets down to reality. Luckily there’s enough 
swell music by Satchmo, Billie Holiday; Woody. Herman, Meade Lux Lewis 
and others to make up for the story and acting deficiencies. Arturo deCor- 
dova and Dorothy Patrick as stars lack sparkle but the wallop of the Negro 
cast members makes this a memorable picture. 


MIRACLE ON 34TH STREET (20th Century-Fox). This is one of those Holly- 
wood sleepers that every so often wakes up audiences to the fact that the movie 
capital can make good pictures when it tries hard enough. This tale of 
Santa Claus and Macy’s department store is a delightful, frothy piece with an 
overabundance of charm. There are no outstanding stars but every member 
of the cast stands out in the appealing comedy that is bound to please 
young and old alike. 

WELCOME STRANGER (Paramount). The Bing Crosby-Barry Fitzgerald 

success in Going My Way was too good a thing to drop and both are back 

in this new comedy that carries on the old-frowning-at-the-young theme of 

the first Bing-Barry hit. This is a doctor yarn set in a small village with 

young doctor Bing replacing old doc Barry who's off for a vacation. The script 

works itself into a nice lather reaching for laughs and there are plenty of 

them—also four songs by The Groaner. 


HIT PARADE OF 1947 (Republic). Here again is that wheezy old plot, 
the same routine song presentation that has been seen in dozens of films ever 
since Hollywood started making musicals. Much as a talented group of new 
screen performers including Joan Edwards struggle with the hopeless story, 
it’s just a lost cause from ‘the first reel. Some of the tunes stand up and the 
comedy is a bit better than bad but that tale of the struggling songwriter— 
whew! 

NORTHWEST OUTPOST (Republic). Nelson Eddy teams up with Ilona 

Massey in this movie operetta with music by Rudolf Friml. The plot proves 

flimsy fare about a Russian colony just north of San Francisco about 100 years 

back. There is the usual love story involving Eddy and the lady in question 

who is being framed by a certain Count Igor. The singer, never an actor, 

fluffs this one too and a hammy cast plus uncertain direction do not help any. * 

Music is just fair. 
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“I'll have a Bilbo straight—a lot of fizz in a wet glass!”’ 
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“Well, Pop, this time I’m turning you over to the FBI.” 
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“No! No! Hensley, we can’t use THAT door!” 
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“Now you know what they mean by the ‘Solid South‘! 
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Race mixing will wipe out 
Negroes as recognizable 
U. S. minority, predicts expert 


By Ralph Linton 


Condensed from American Mercury 


N THE question period following 
any talk on minority problems, 
someone invariably brings up the 

query, ‘What do anthropologists con- 
sider to be the long range solution 
of the Negro problem?” Though I 
usually avoid this point when I can, 
I sometimes have to reply that most 
anthropologists agree there will be no 
Negro problem in another two hun- 
dred years; by then there will not be 
enough recognizable Negroes left in 
this country to constitute a problem. 

When a New York newspaper 
headlined this statement in reporting 
a lecture, the main body of which did 
not deal with the subject, I found 
myself quoted with indignation in 
both the white and Negro press. But 
I was not disturbed by these reper- 
cussions until I was misquoted, and 
with approval, by Senator Bilbo, who 
said in a campaign speech: 

“Dr. Linton ... stated a few 
weeks ago that if the present rate of 
intermingling, intermarriage and in- 
terbreeding of whites and blacks in 
this country goes on... within 
nine generations we will have no - 
whites and no blacks . . . only yel- 

RALPH LINTON is Sterling Professor 
of Anthropology at Yale University and 
president of the American Anthropologi- 
cal Association. 
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low. . . . I had rather see my race 
destroyed by the noted atomic bomb 
than to see it gradually destroyed by 
mongrelization of the white and 
black races.” 

This convinced me that some am- 


plification and clarification of my. 


statement was necessary. 

The prophecy of the ultimate dis- 
appearance of the American Negro in 
the United States is based on three 
facts. First, while the number’ of 
Negroes has been steadily increasing 
since 1790, when the first Negro cen- 
sus was taken, the white population 
has increased so much more rapidly 
that the over-all proportion of Ne- 
groes to whites is steadily declining. 
Second, the Negro is no longer con- 
centrated in the South but is redis- 
tributing himself more evenly over 
the entire country. Third, and most 
important, the American Negro is 
steadily becoming lighter. 

To take up these points in detail: 
in 1790, 19.3 per cent or nearly one 
fifth of the population of the United 
States was Negro. In 1920, 9.9 per 
cent or less than one tenth was Ne- 
gro. Since that time the proportion 
has continued to decline, although 
much less rapidly. The Negro birth 
rate is higher than the white, but in- 
fant mortality more than offsets this 
difference. In 1940, 73 out of 1000 
live-born Negro babies died before 
reaching their first birthday, while 
only 43 of 1000 liveborn white babies 
succumbed before the year was over. 
Since the death of Negro infants is 
frequently not reported, the disparity 
may well be even greater than this 
figure indicates. 
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The death rate among adult Ne- 
groes is also higher than among 
whites, and the Negro life expectancy 
has been estimated at 48.5, compared 
to 60.9 for whites. 

This is explained by a combination 
of biological and social factors. The 
Negro physical type was evolved in a 
hot tropical country where a dark 
skin protected the individual from 
the actinic rays of the tropical sun and 


‘flaring nostrils were developed to 


breathe warm, moist air. 

Transported to our climate, the 
Negro is at a physical disadvantage 
because his dark skin keeps out the 
healthful rays of the sun and his nasal 
structure makes him particularly sus- 
ceptible to all the respiratory ail- 
ments: tuberculosis, pneumonia, in- 
fluenza and whooping cough. The 
Negro death rate from these diseases 
was 364 per 100,000 in 1940, while 
the white death rate from the same 
causes was about one third that figure. 

On the social side, Negro health is 
undermined by crowding into the 
least desirable and most unsanitary 
sections of our cities and by the total- 
ly inadequate provisions for medical 
care and hospitalization. 

As for the redistribution of the 
Negro, we find that since 1860 there 
has been a continuing trend away 
from the South, a movement to seek 
work in the Northern and Western 
states. This, of course, was much ac- 
celerated in recent years by the need 
for workers in war industries. Nearly 
all these migrants have settled in cit- 
ies, where their birth rate declines 
sharply; it is the poverty-stricken 
sharecropper who produces more chil- 
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dren than he can properly feed or 
educate. As the Negroes become 
more evenly distributed racial ten- 
sions will be reduced, since there will 
not be enough in any one locality to 
constitute a political force or compete 
seriously with white labor. 

But the main reason for believing 
that the Negro will disappear as a 
distinct American minority is that the 
Negro population is becoming lighter 
with each successive generation. This 
is not a matter of paling out in a 
northern climate—it takes thousands 
of years to evolve a new biological 
type—but of steady infiltration of 
white blood into the Negro group. 

The importation of African slaves 
was forbidden by law in 1808. Dur- 
ing the preceding hundred years some 
333,500 Negroes had been brought to 
these shores. 


Most scientists believe that not 


more than 10 per cent of the thirteen 
million people classed as Negroes to- 
day are as pure Negro as the original 
ones brought over here, and no scien- 
tists put the figure higher than 30 
per cent. If Negro blood has been 
diluted to this extent in the past two 
hundred years, why is it not reason- 
able to suppose that the continuing 
dilution of the next two centuries will 
make those with Negro blood prac- 
tically indistinguishable from the gen- 
eral population? 

If there were no physical stigmata 
to mark the Negro as different, it 
would be impossible to maintain 
prejudice and discrimination against 
him. The Negroes have no distinct 
religion or culture to set them apart 
from the rest of the population. They 
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would be eager to accept the mores of 
the white group whenever it became 
possible for them to do so without 
arousing antagonism. 

Miscegenation has been going on 
since the Negroes first arrived in 


America. While most of the slaves 
imported were black Forest Negroes 
from West Africa, there were also a 
considerable number from the West 
Indies, where some race mixture had 
already taken place. 

At the beginning of the slave-trade 
era there were still many Indians in 
the Southeast, and considerable inter- 
breeding took place between Indians 
and slaves. Runaway slaves frequently 
took refuge in the Indian camps, 
where they were protected and fre- 
quently adopted into the tribe. In- 
dian genes began to take the kink out 
of Negro hair and to thin Negro lips. 

By the time that slavery and the 
plantation system had become firmly 
established in the antebellum South, 
another sort of miscegenation was 
well under way: the pattern of the 
white plantation owner and his Ne- 
gro concubine. There is an old super- 
stition that a halfbreed combines the 
worst elements of both races. This, 
of course, is quite unfounded. It is 
only when both parents come from 
the dregs of their respective races that 
the offspring are inferior. 

Since it was the aristocrats, not the 
poor whites, who had Negro mis- 
tresses, and since it was alway the 
handsomest and most intelligent of 
the slave women,who were chosen, 
these unions produced a high type of 
mulatto. Many of the leaders in the 
Negro race today trace their ancestry 
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to such crosses. Also, at that period, 
the pick of the Negro women were 
frequently bred for mulatto offspring, 
because such children commanded a 
higher price in the market than black 
ones. 

The Civil War and the confusion 
and license of the Reconstruction in- 
fused the Yankee blood of soldiers 
and carpetbaggers into the Negro 
race. However, after the Negro. had 
made the difficult transition from a 
state of slavery to his present caste 
status, miscegenation began to taper 
off considerably. As a woman in 
Harlem put it, “If our men aren't 
good enough for white women, white 
men aren't good enough for us.” 

Marriages between the two races 
are legally prohibited in twenty-nine 
out of the forty-eight states, and even 
where there are no legal sanctions, 
such marriages are extremely rare. 
Some illicit miscegenation continues, 
almost invariably between white men 
and Negro women. 

For the benefit of those concerned 
with the purity of the white race, it 
should be noted that when miscegena- 
tion does occur, the infiltration is al- 
most entirely in one direction. There 
is very little Negro blood going into 
the white race because the offspring 
of a white person and one with Ne- 
gro blood, even if the latter is an 
octoroon and the children are blond, 
is classed as Negro. 

Alarmists shout that the Negroes 
will infiltrate the white race, but it is 
exactly the opposite which is taking 
place. White women generally have 
children only of their own race, be- 
cause mostly they mate with white 
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men. Consequently there is no di- 
rect infiltration of blood from the 
“lower’’ race to the “higher.” How- 
ever, a certain number of Negro 
women do have children by white 
men. These white men may also have 
children by white women, but every 
half-breed child born to a Negro 
woman takes the place of a full-blood 
child she might otherwise have borne. 
Thus the halfbreeds increase at the 


* expense of the Negro rather than the 


white race. By the laws of race mix- 
ture, the dominant race inevitably 
tends to swamp the lower and even- 
tually eliminate it. 

However, if miscegenation is on 
the wane, it is asked, why does the 
anthropologist predict that the Negro 
race will go on becoming lighter? 

The main reason is that the Ne- 
groes have developed a caste system 
among themselves. The most ad- 
mired and sought-after Negro girls 
are those with light skins and Cau- 
casian features. These girls are there- 
fore the first to marry and the most 
likely to find desirable mates who can 
give their children advantages in 
health and education. The very black 
girls marry later, if at all, and have 
fewer children. 

The result is that the lighter mem- 
bers of the race are increasing and 
prospering, while the darker ones 
tend to die out. The mulatto man 
who marries an octoroon girl will 
have offspring lighter than himself ; 
they will in turn seek light partners, 
so that even without black-white 
crosses, there is a constant dilution of 
Negro blood. The Negro artists, 
educators and professional men | 
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have met have almost invariably been 
married to women much lighter than 
themselves—with the exception of 
one Negro leader who is himself so 
fair that he’d have had to marry a 
Scandinavian to secure a mate blonder 
than he is. 

Although it is possible for two mu- 
lattoes to have children who are dark- 
er and more Negroid-looking than 
either parent, it is also possible for 
them to have children who are not 
recognizable as Negroes at all. The 
offspring of a pure white and a part- 
Negro will never show more Negroid 
characteristics than the Negro parent 
and will normally show less. 

Since skin color is a Mendelian 
dominant, the offspring of such a 
cross will never be darker than the 
darker parent. As a result, there are 
many persons who have some Negro 
blood but show no trace of it either 
in color or features, and many more 
in whom the traces are so faint that 
they can be detected only by a trained 
physical anthropologist. 

This situation leads to what is 
known as “passing.” The individual 
who carries none of the physical stig- 
mata of his race, yet is subject to the 
social and economic discrimination 
which operates against the Negro in 
our society, moves away from the 
community in which he is known, 
represents himself as a white man, 
gets a job which would not'be open 
to him if it were known that he was 
“colored,” and probably marries a 
white girl who has no suspicion of 
the “‘taint” in her husband’s blood. 
It is unlikely that she ever will dis- 
cover his secret for, old wives’ tales 
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to the contrary, she will not have a 


black baby. 

Such an event would be contrary 
to all the known laws of heredity and, 
to make assurance doubly sure, one 
of the leading research organizations 
in the United States checked every 
newspaper notice on the subject that 
appeared during more than twenty 
years without finding a single genu- 
ine case. If two people, both of 
whom are “passing,” should happen 
to marry, their child may combine the 
curly hair of one parent with the 
broad nose of the other in such a way 
that the trained eye can recognize his 
Negro blood, but his skin will still be 
light. 

This “passing” is the only way in 
which Negro blood moves upward 
into the white group. Most colored 
people are resentful and somewhat 
contemptuous toward those who deny 
their race in this way. However, they 
seldom give away the secret of anyone 
who has “‘passed” and take a consid- 
erable measure of satisfaction in the 
feeling that something has been put 
over on the superior whites. 

Negroes may gloat over a list of 
prominent people who have some 
Negro blood, but they never divulge 
this list to a white man. Passing has 
been going on fairly rapidly in recent 
years, though, because of its secret 
character, there are no available sta- 
tistics on it. As the Negro becomes 
lighter and lighter, passing is bound 
to become more prevalent, since the 
Negro knows that he has a better 
chance to make something of himself, 
both socially and economically, if he 
steps over the line. 
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Of course not all Negroes who are 
capable of passing have any desire to 
do so. There was once considerable 
comment on the campus of a certain 
Midwestern university about a hand- 
some coed, with curly blonde hair 
and blue eyes, who was seen in the 
constant company of a young Negro 
student. The gossip finally reached 
the ears of the dean of women, who 


summoned the girl to her office. She . 


gave her a long motherly talk on how 
one must be tolerant toward Negroes 
but that it was not true kindness for 
a white girl to associate with a colored 
man because it might give him wrong 
ideas, etc., etc. The girl listened pa- 
tiently, but when the dean had fin- 
ished she said quietly, ‘But dean, I 
never date white men. You see, I'm 
a Negro myself.” 

A fair-skinned girl of a good 
Negro family was accepted at one of 
the big Eastern women’s colleges. 
When she arrived there, she discov- 
ered that no one suspected she was a 
Negro, and though she had had no 
intention of trying to “pass,” it 
seemed more expedient to let the 
matter rest. She went through four 
years of college, going to dances, vis- 
iting her friends’ homes, making a 
fine college record. After she had re- 
ceived her diploma, she went back to 
her own people, married a prominent 
Negro educator and has worked with 
him for the betterment of her race 
ever since. 

What will be the effect on the na- 
tion if the Negroes are absorbed into 
the general population within the 
next two centuries? Contrary to Sen- 
ator Bilbo’s dire warnings, there will 
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be very little effect. Barring some 
now unforeseen flood of immigrants, 
the nature of the population two 
hundred years from now will be de- 
termined by the genes carried by the 
present American population. 

Less than 10 per cent of this popu- 
lation is classified as Negro. Of 
these, not more than one fifth (and 
most scientists believe not more than 
one tenth) are pure Negroes. 

The balance represents all degrees 
of mixture from almost pure white to 
almost pure black. It is safe to assume 
that not more than half the genes 
carried by this mixed group come 
from the Negro side. Adding these 
to the genes of the pure Negro group 
we get three fifths as the genetic 
equivalent of the Negro population. 
Since this population forms only 10 
per cent of the present whole, it fol- 
lows that the Negro genes to be ab- 
sorbed come to only 6 per cent, while, 
for the reasons given above, even this 
percentage will be progressively re- 
duced. It may be doubted whether the 
final absorption of the Negroes will 
even cause a significant increase in the 
proportion of brunets to blonds or 
injure the beauty parlor business by 
giving more Americans naturally 
curly hair. 

Of course a preference for blonds 
or brunets is mainly a matter of taste 
and there are other directions in 
which the results of mixture might 
conceivably be more significant. How- 
ever, there has never been any scien- 
tific proof that Negroes, as a race, 
are potentially less intelligent than 
whites. Any minority group which is 
held down and denied educational 
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and cultural advantages will appear 
less capable. Poverty dulls the mind 
and only the exceptional intellect can 
rise above it. 

Negro families which have sev- 
eral generations of education and 
cultured living behind them are able 
to hold their own in any society, but 
such Negroes are a distinct minority 
among the masses living in rural 
slums and city tenements, who, even 
if they do go to school for a while, 
have little other intellectual stimulus 
in their world. The Negro has al- 
ways been encouraged to be docile 
and irresponsible. If he was aggres- 
sive and eager to get ahead, he was 
“uppity” and needed taking down. 

Much of the low status of the 
Negro also derives from his former 
slave background. We never quite 
forget that the ancestors of the pres- 
ent Negroes were once chattels of the 
whites. The Indian, although also of 


different race and also a victim of 
white exploitation, was never suc- 
cessfully enslaved. People with In- 
dian blood will boast that their an- 
céstors were on the reception com- 
mittee when the Mayflower arrived, 
but a drop of Negro blood is a taint 
that puts one socially beyond the pale. 


It is to be understood that the pre- 
diction presented in this article has 
little bearing on the present Negro 
problem. Although two hundred 
years will probably see the disappear- 
ance of the Negroes as a recognizable 
minority, the problem is very much 
with us today and we cannot afford to 
sit back and wait for time to take care 
of it. 

However, there may be some small 
consolation in reflecting that our 
great-great-grandchildren will not 
have to worry about race riots. 


Copyright, American Mercury 
(February, 1947) 
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THE CURIOSITY of the passenger on the Chicago to New 
York train was excited by the fact that his Negro seatmate had 
his right arm in a sling. 

“You broke your arm, didn’t you?” he inquired. 

“Well, yes, I did,” replied the Negro. 

“Had an accident, I suppose?” 

“Not exactly. I did it in trying to pat myself on the back.” 

“My land! On the-back! Now, whatever did you want to 
pat yourself on the back for?” 

“Oh,” replied the Negro, “just for minding my own business.” 


Gladys Greene 
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Foreign Negro stars will threaten U. S. track supremacy 


BUMPER 
CROP 

STARS 


By Hy Turkin 


LYMPIC Games embrace com- 
petition ranging from the gru- 
eling classic marathon to aes- 

thetic pursuits like sculpting. But 
in the popular sense the team that 
wins the track and field meet is con- 
sidered the Olympic winner. 

Since the renewal of the games in 
1896, the United States has reigned 
supreme in international track and 
field. At the Berlin meet in 1936, 
they won 12 out of 23 events. It 
was bitter enough for Hitler to watch 
the ‘‘decadent democracy” trounce his 
Herrenvolk in their own back yard— 
but when a majority of U.S. winners 
turned out to be Negroes, angry 
Adolf refused to remain in his box 
to salute awards to what he termed 
“America’s African Legion.” 

Berlin Stadium had a garlanded 


Victory Stand, where athletes came to _ 


receive officially their laurels for fin- 
ishing first, second or third. Hitler's 
blind refusal to recognize ‘‘an inferior 
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race” (according to lexicography of 
the New Order) caused him to quit 
his seat with embarrassing regularity 
as the following U.S. Negroes came 
up to accept their prizes: 

Jesse Owens—lst in 100 meters 
run, Ist in 200 meters run, 1st in 
broad jump, first leg on winning 400 
meters relay team. 

Ralph Metcalfe—2nd in 100 me- 
ters run, second leg on winning 400 
meters relay team. 

Matthew Robinson—(brother of 
Dodgers’ Jackie Robinson) —2nd in 
200 meters run. 

Archie Williams—1st in 400 me- 
ters run. 

Jim Luvalle—3rd in 400 meters 
run. 

John Woodruff—1st in 800 meters 
run. 

Fritz Pollard—3rd in 110 meters 
hurdles. 


HY TURKIN is a sports writer fc~ 
the New York Daily News. 
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Cornelius Johnson—Ist in high 
jump. 

Dave Albritton — 2nd in high 
jump. 

That all-black array represents a 
total of 88 points . . . enough to 
beat the runnerup team, Finland, 
which garnered only 8014 points! 

It's no secret that Negroes again 
will figure prominently in the Olym- 
pics at London next year. But this 
time the U.S. won't have such a 
strong monopoly of the black bolts 
of the cinderpaths. 

Exhibit A is a mustached marvel 
from Jamaica (No, not the Jamaica 
in Long Island, but the one in British 
West Indies). Name: Herb McKen- 
ley. A sample of his prowess: the 
University of Illinois student was 
about to dress for a meet in Chicago 
lat March when he suddenly dis- 
covered that his spiked shoes had 
been stolen. Sooooo, he simply bor- 
rowed footgear from another com- 
petitor and proceeded to run the 
quarter mile in :47.9 and the 300 
yards in 30.3 . . . both world record 
times! Outdoors, he has sped the 
quarter mile in :46.2. 

Exhibit B, from the same island 
of Jamaica, is Lloyd LaBeach, sprint 
and jump sensation who starred in 
the colors of the University of Wis- 
consin. Still another foreign dark 
horse is a youngster identified in wire 
service dispatches only as “'C. Paul,” 
who, in a meet in his native George- 
town (not Washington, but British 
Guinea) broad jumped 24 ft. 11 in. 
and ran the century in :09.7. 

The little island of Trinidad marks 
the birthplace of two other Negro 
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track aces: E. McDonald Bailey and 
Arthur Wint. While serving in the 
RAF, Bailey won the English na- 
tional championships at 100 and 220 
yards, while Wint conquered all com- 
ers at 440 yards and a half mile. 

Just a few lines on Bailey, whom I 
met just before he sailed for his. de- 
mobilization earlier this year: the 
long and lithe lad learned his racing 
technique out of a textbook written 
by Dean Cromwell of the University 
of Southern California. Though he’s 
never had formal coaching, Bailey, 
representing England against France 
in a dual meet last August, tied a 23- 
year-old British record by running the 
century in 9.7 seconds. He tied that 
mark on nine other occasions and beat 
the “par’’ of 10 seconds flat in ex- 
actly 26 races last year. Representing 
England in the European champion- 
ships at Gothenburg, Sweden, last 
October, Bailey won the 100 meters 
in :10.3 and the 200 meters in :21.3. 

Though Bailey and Wint are the 
fastest British subjects at any dis- 
tance up to and including 880 yards, 
the ‘Mother Country’ won't use 
them on their Olympic team. The 
answer is not Jim Crow, but rather a 
fierce nationalism. The British brass 
hats candidly explain that inclusion of 
Bailey and Wint, while obviously im- 
proving England’s chances, would 
mean two English-born subjects 
would have to be left off the squad. 
So they've politely ‘suggested’ that 
Trinidad send a team. 

But money makes the mare go even 
in amateur sports, so there’s little like- 
lihood of Jamaica or Trinidad or 
British Guinea sending any squad to 
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the Olympics next year. Since many 
of the aforementioned stars from 
these British colonies are realistic 
enough to realize this, they're start- 
ing to send out strong “feelers” in 
the direction of Canada. 

There’s your “feed box special” for 
the" ’48 Olympics: watch Canada! 
The Maple Leaf dominion isn’t too 
proud to back any worthy athletes 


from the lesser colonies, so our neigh- 


bor to the north is likely to reap a 


bumper crop of Negro stars. Mc- 
Kenley, LaBeach, Wint and Paul are 
just some of the better-known alien 
prospects; others will develop in the 
remaining year before the renewal of 
the Olympics. 

P.S.: But don’t get me wrong 
. .. IT still say America will finish 
first, largely because we have kept 
track and field as the least Jim 
Crowed sport. 


Report on the Little Red Schoolhouse 
THE ONE-ROOM little red schoolhouse, where millions of 


young Americans receive most of their education, took the spotlight 
in the opening of Senate hearings on various bills to provide federal 
money for the nation’s schools. 

The most graphic story was told by Mrs. Nancy Rucker, 34-year- 
old Negro, who is paid $886 a year for teaching at Emery School in 
Rutherford County, Tenn. 
whose studies range from the first through the eighth grades. 

For the last 14 years Mrs. Rucker not only has supervised the 


In her single classroom are 41 pupils, 


education of her charges, but has done countless other chores for 


them. 


She has helped the little children cross a nearby creek on 


footstones—there's no bridge. 


She sees that all of them brush their teeth. 


She warms up their 


lunches, solicits clothing for them from the Red Cross and other 


social agencies. 


Her husband makes $1,144 a year in a bakery. 


With their com- 


bined income they support their respective mothers and are sending 


a niece to college. 


By going to summer school on borrowed money, Mrs. Rucker has 


three years of college training. 
Since 1940, Mrs. Rucker’s salary has increased 


bachelor’s degree. 


She hopes some day to get her 


$200, but her living costs have doubled. 

She told Senator Aiken (Rep., Vt.), chairman of the Senate labor 
and public welfare subcommittee, that she would be better off finan- 
cially as a maid, waitress, cook, beauty parlor attendant or factory 


worker. 
ing. 
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But, she added, she loves teaching; she feels it is her call- 


Chicago Sun 
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Presidential committee pushes for needed reforms 


By Robert Bendiner 


INE MONTHS have passed 
since a band of Georgians 
stopped a car on a country 

road forty miles from Atlanta, 
dragged out two Negroes and their 
wives, and riddled all four with a 
volley of rifle bullets and gunshot. 
The country was properly shocked, 
as it always is over such demonstra- 
tive savagery, but its reaction fol- 
lowed a time-worn and futile pattern. 
Editorials blazed up, even in the 
most conservative papers, urging fed- 
eral action if Georgia failed to do its 
duty. Georgia failed. Northern 
members of Congress redoubled their 
efforts to put through an anti-lynch- 
ing bill. They lost. Justice Depart- 
ment officials sent agents down from 
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Washington to see what could be 
done. They doubted that the civil- 
rights statutes applied. So far not 
one of the twenty-five or thirty kill- 
ers has been arrested. What is worse, 
the whole gang could be rounded up 
tomorrow, with almost no chance 
that anyone would go to jail, much 
less pay the usual penalty for mur- 
der. With a few exceptions the 
country forgot the whole affair. 

One of these exceptions was Tom 
Clark, a Southerner himself and not 
the most vigorous prosecutor who 
ever sat at the Attorney General's 
desk, but a man completely sold on 
civil liberties. Genuinely concerned 
over the frustrating limitations of 
federal law in this field, Clark went 
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to the President and urged action. 
Truman was receptive, and early 
in December a White House release 
announced the creation of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
Accompanying the appointment was 
a strong — and little-appreciated — 
statement acknowledging that “‘all 
parts of our population are not 
equally free from fear’; that “in 
some places, from time to time, the 


local enforcement of law and order” 


has broken down, and individuals— 
sometimes ex-service men, even wom- 
en—have been killed, maimed, or 
intimidated.” The Constitution, 
President Truman argued, places on 
the federal government “the duty to 
act when state or local authorities 
abridge or fail to protect’ constitu- 
tional guaranties, but the govern- 
ment “is hampered by inadequate 
civil-rights statutes.” It must be pro- 
vided ‘‘with the tools to do the job.” 

The committee charged with de- 
signing the tools, and with broader 
approaches to the problem as well, 
was selected with skill and an eye to 
pertinent sectors of the population. 
Referred to by the irreverent as No- 
ah’s Ark, it includes two corporation 
heads and two labor representatives; 
two Jews, two Catholics, and two 
Protestants (in each case one clergy- 
man and one prominent layman) ; 
two college presidents; and two Ne- 
groes. Fifteenth and odd man in the 
group is Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 

Meeting early in the year for its 
first session, the committee was sent 
on its way by the President with a 
ringing denunciation of the Ku Klux 
Klan and its imitators. The problem 
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would grow worse, he told the mem- 
bers, if unemployment developed. 
They were to go as far as necessary 
in their inquiry and could count on 
complete cooperation from the Ex- 
ecutive department. Concrete results 
were wanted. 

The committee has just settled 
down to work, and it is much too 
early to predict with assurance the 
line of its recommendations, but new 
directions may be looked for. As one 
of the members insistently points out, 
there has been no new ‘“‘social engi- 
neering” in this field for generaticns. 
Reliance has been placed on the crim- 
inal law, which is technically inade- 
quate, as I intend to show, and im- 
potent in any case where local mores 
make jury convictions improbable. 
New ideas are in the air. 

In the field of discrimination it- 
self—which is a social rather than a 
legal problem — several fresh ap- 
proaches are sure to come up. One 
of these is recourse to the govern- 
ment’s taxing power. Suppose, this 
theory runs, the Treasury were em- 
powered to rule that contributions to 
organizations would in the future be 
deductible only if such money were 
to be spent without discrimination 
as to race, color, or creed? This 
would not seem to be far-fetched, 
since every such deduction is in a 
sense a burden on all taxpayers. 

Similarly, the spending power of 
the government might be used as an 
indirect method of discouraging Jim 
Crow distinctions. ‘This would ap- 
ply to hospitals, to colleges now re- 
ceiving G. I. funds, and to all other 
institutions that get occasional shots 
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in the arm from Washington. The 
federal government would merely be 

_ saying in effect that the institutions 
of, say, Mississippi were free to in- 
dulge their beloved mores to the 
limit—but not with the aid of the 
national treasury. 

At least one member of the com- 
mittee feels that this pocket-book 
method, vigorously and uniformly 
applied, would be far neater and 
more effective than resort to the crim- 
inal law, besides circumventing the 
whole messy issue of states’ rights. 

In the same indirect pattern is the 


proposal, agitated in some quarters 


for a number of years, that printed 
matter sent through the mails be re- 
quired to bear full disclosure as to 
its source, and as to its financing as 
well. Advocates of this approach be- 
lieve that the worse of the crackpot 
organizations could not long survive 
this regulation, since fascist-minded 
millionaires have a delicate réticence 
that generally keeps them from tak- 
ing public credit for the support of 
shady operations. 

Almost certain to be recommended 
will be a set of local ordinances ban- 
ning Jim Crow from the District of 
Columbia. The thought here is that 
the capital of the nation might well 
be made into a model for the rest of 
the country—no doubt in the hope 
that the contagion would spread. 
Well-disposed Congressional com- 
mittees on the District in both House 
and Senate could go far in this di- 
rection, forbidding segregation in 
theaters, restaurants, and concert 
halls, and otherwise promulgating 
policy intended for emulation else- 
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where. The peculiar attractiveness of 
this approach is that in no way could 
the argument be muddied by the 
moth-eaten appeal to states’ rights. 

It is not to be supposed, of course, 
that any or all of these novel devices 
for encouraging respect for civil lib- 
erties could take the place of an ade- 
quate law to protect minorities from 
violent outrage or to insure them a 
fair economic opportunity and their 
full political rights. To these ends 
the committee is certain to review at 
length the prospects of getting anti- 
lynch, anti-poll-tax, and FEPC legis- 
lation past the Senate of the United 
States. But I gather that even in the 
matter of legislation new ways will 
be tried. Particularly, an effort is 
likely to be made to blanket as much 
as possible under one large and gen- 
eral statute, on the theory that such 
a measure can more readily be drama- 
tized and would stand a better chance 
of passing. 

The group’s main line of attack 
is likely to be directed against Sec- 
tions 51 and 52 of Title 18 of the 
United States Code, the two archaic 
and loosely drawn statutes on which 
the Department of Justice has been 
forced to rely in civil-rights cases. 
These are the pitiful remnant of 
what was once a whole series of civil- 
rights acts, passed with more enthu- 
siasm than legal astuteness in the days 
of Reconstruction. All the rest have 
perished either by repeal or at the 
hands of the Supreme Court. 

To understand why Tom Clark's 
men would be unable to do much 
about the lynchers of the four Geor- 
gians even if they managed to get 
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witnesses to testify against them, it 
is necessary only to glance at these 
curious laws. Section 51, stripped of 
‘its legalisms, provides penalties “if 
two or more persons conspire” to bar 
a citizen from the enjoyment of, his 
constitutional rights. Thus no one 
member of a mob can be convicted 
unless conspiracy is proved, which is 
always difficult. The committee will 


very likely recommend placing ‘re-, 


sponsibility more directly on the in- 
dividual. Note, too, that this law 
protects only citizens, and that their 
rights are not enumerated, which 
leaves far too much margin for in- 
terpretation. And, finally, the pen- 
alty is so drastic—ten years and/or a 
$5,000 fine—that jury convictions 
are all but impossible to get. 
Section 52 is directed against state 
officials who ‘under color of any law 
. wilfully” deprive a person of 
his constitutional rights or impose on 
him punishments different from 
those provided. This was obviously 
designed to get at police officials who 
administer extracurricular penal 
treatment to prisoners, especially 
where a difference in race is involved. 
But the catch is in the word “wil- 
fully.” The outstanding example of 
the weakness of this statute was the 
case of Screws vs. United States, a 
matter involving the fatal beating of 
a handcuffed Negro prisoner by a 
Georgia sheriff and two of his depu- 
ties. The officers, mirabile dictu, 


were convicted by Georgia juries, 
only to be freed by the Supreme 
Court. 

The decision took seven months, 
and came in the form of four sepa- 
rate opinions, totaling some 25,000 
words; but the crux of the matter 
was that the trial judge had failed 
to instruct the jury on this point of 
wilfulness. The jurymen should have 
been told that in order to convict 


they would have to find that the slug- 


ging officers not only had “‘a gener- 
ally bad purpose’? but specifically 
“had the purpose to deprive the pris- 
oner of a constitutional right, for ex- 
ample, the right to be tried by a court 
rather than by ordeal.” Three of the 
justices—Roberts, Frankfurter, and 
Jackson—referred to Section 52 as 
“a dead letter’’ and even thought it 
unconstitutional. 

It is apparent that these existing 
legal reeds are far too frail to lean 
on. And while no one on the com- 
mittee would suggest such a thing, 
this is politically a good time to re- 
place them with stronger ones. A 
Republican Congress—for both geo- 
graphic and historical reasons the 
G. O. P. is generally more sympa- 
thetic to such legislation than the 
Democrats—might feel the need to 
push for much-needed reforms in a 
pre-election year, the season when 
minorities are traditionally cultivated. 

Copyright, The Nation 
(May 10, 1947) 
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1" COSTS about $300 to convert an African native from 
fetishism or Mohammedanism to Protestantism. 

Christian Missionary alliance workers have an annual budget 
of approximately $200,000 and an average of 600 persons are 
baptized each year. 

However, the missionaries estimate an additional 300,000 to 
400,000 natives are inculcated with Christianity yearly and 
eventually become churchgoers and abandon idols and fetish 
worship. Only 5 per cent are converted from pure Islam, the 
balance coming from juju and the witch doctor craft. 

Henry Wales, Chicago Tribune 


* * 


OOLISH EATERS are to be found all over the world, but 

natives on the Gold Coast of West Africa prepare a main 
dish of a potato-pumpkin. They smash this up.and cook it in a 
big pot, sprinkling in a lot of salt. When pronounced done, the 
whole family surrounds the pot and eats the filthy-looking 
sludgelike mixture by the handful. They gorge themselves and, 
directly they begin to suffer pains in their “inner man,” send off 
to the near-by store for a quantity of pills and salts. ‘White 
man’s magic,” they call these purges. 


New Health 

INETY-NINE is the name of a tribe on an island in Lake 
Rudolf, Kenya, Africa. For the last 200 years the mem- 
bers of this tribe have numbered 99—no more, no less—due to 


the shortage of food. Ripley, “Believe It or Not” 


GOME BRITISH airmen at Juba, in the Equatorial province 

of the Sudan, keep a half-grown lion as a pet. One evening 
an airman, returning from the town, saw a young lion on the 
road. 

“Get along home, you great brute,” he shouted, and gave it a 
hard kick. On arrival at his mess he complained to his friends 
that they should not allow their pet to roam about at night. 

“But he’s been tied up for the last four hours,” they told him. 

London Daily Telegraph 

— 
T HE ETHIOPIAN wart hog is probably the ugliest specimen 
of the family. He is so hideous that not even that social 
outcast of the animal world, the hyena, will associate with him. 
This Month 
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Sidney Bechet is still best two-beat man in jazz 


IDNEY BECHET (pronounced 
Be-shay) , who looks like a sleepy 
Pullman porter, has been talking 

through a clarinet for more than 40 
years. Ina smoky joint called Jimmy 
Ryan’s on Manhattan’s brassy 52nd 
Street, Sidney is today proving again 
that he is the best Dixieland two-beat 
jazzman anywhere on clarinet or so- 
prano saxophone (which looks like 
an oversize clarinet). 

Sidney Bechet, who is 49 but looks 
older, has delivered the same two-beat 
jazz over half the U.S., in London, 
Paris, Berlin and Moscow. With his 
pals, Louis Armstrong, Jelly Roll 
Morton and Zutty Singleton, he has 
played it on nearly 100 records. Ex- 
perts have named him on their all- 
star bands. But he hasn’t made a 
fortune. 

Sidney didn’t like the big sleek 
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THAT 


OLD 


FEELING 


Condensed from Time 


bands where the money was: the 
musicians were trying to outblow each 
other. In 1933 he gave up and 
opened a tailor shop. Then came 
the hot jazz “revival,” and all of a 
sudden schoolkids who had never 
seen Sidney knew all about him, from 
hearing the old records. He shut up 
his tailor shop and started to play 
again—usually in small groups, in- 
cluding one of his own called the 
“New Orleans Feetwarmers.” Unlike 
his friend ‘“Satchelmouth” Arm- 
strong, he refused to front for big- 
time, second-rate bands. 

When he was six, Sidney had just 
picked up a clarinet and started play- 
ing. Nobody told him how, and he 
still can’t read music very well. He 
played his first date in New Orleans’ 
red-light district when he was 10. He 
says “If I couldn't find the notes in 
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the proper place, I made ‘em myself. 
If you want a soft mellow tone, you 
have to take it easy and pet it a little. 
But you take an awful chance, you 
may not get anything.’ 

He still uses his own unorthodox 
fingering. “I seem to have a gift,” 
he says. “If I hear a bar or a couple 
of notes of a melody I always seem 
to know what is next. I seem to go 
so fast I don’t bother with the music.’ 

What is he trying to say? As Sid- 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 


Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 1946. 
State of 
County of Cook 5” 


ney Bechet tells it: “Three old men 
is trying to convince the world of 
something you've heard about. Who's 
going to explain it? All the other 
musicians is dead. As fast as you 
explain it, the radio comes on and 
tells you you're wrong.” He wrinkles 
his forehead and says: “I'd like to 
bring back that old feeling of music 
which is nothing but life; that’s what 
I'd like to bring back to life.” 
Copyright, Time (March 31, 1947). 
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STAGE DOOR JOHNNY ~* Sinclair Lewis’ sensational novel 


Kingsblood Royal being put into play form, will open on Broadway 
early next season . . . On Whitman Avenue being staged in Au- 
stralia and Sweden, Langston Hughes Mulatto set for Argentine 
production and Deep Are The Roots currently running in England 
with Gordon Heath . . . Anna Lucasta will hit $7,500,000 gross 
before calling it quits. In Boston several lines were deleted 
by censor. Cut was: ‘‘For six years he has been saying that 
I’ve been cheating him out of man’s greatest experience—father- 


hood. Now I’m pregnant and he calls me careless.’’ Show opens 
in London this month . . . Eddie Dowling and Theater Guild will 
stage Theodore Ward’s Our Lan’ in Fall . . . Mable Lee, last seen 


on Ebony’s March cover with minimum of duds, is big hit in London 
Paladium>show Here, There And Everywhere. Variety reports her 
‘*outstanding wearing little but her own personal warmth’’ 

Paul Robeson, who used to stop at Hotel Sherman in Chicago, was 
turned down on last trip to address Henry Wallace meeting. 

® 

LIGHT ON THE LITERATI * Frank Yerby’s next novel called The 
Sea Flower . . . Fannie Cook has completed her new novel on race 
relations in St. Louis . . . Canada Lee working on an autobiograph- 
ical novel called And Give Us This Day .. . Ann Petry is a stock- 
holder in ’47. Her The Street has been optioned by Phil Carter 
for independent movie with Ruby Dee in lead role . . .. Lawyer Pauli 
Murray working on a novel called Problem Child . . . Rev. Jim 
Robinson has his book, The World I Live In, scheduled for publica- 
tion by Farrar-Straus next February during Brotherhood Week. 


GLOBAL GOSSIP * Eslanda Robeson’s contribution to current red 
scare: ‘‘I’ve been in the Soviet Union loose among Communists 


without bodyguards, but in Mississippi I need lots of protection. 
If I wander around and it is dark enough, I am in danger’’ 
Emperor Haile Selassie buying 180 Australian horses, half black 
and half grey, for his imperial bodyguard . . . First UNESCO ex- 
periment in combatting illiteracy will be in Haiti . . . Marian 
Anderson, E. Simms Campbell and families finishing 3-month Carib- 
bean tour this month. . . Dr. Arthur G. Falls of Chicago leaves 
for Brazil and Argentina this month. 
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FLICKER TICKER *% Lena Horne planning trip to Europe next 
Spring . . . Jesse Grayson cast in Cass Timberlane with Spencer 


Tracy and Lana Turner. She is a maid and called Mrs. for first 
time’ in movies . . . Ernest Anderson in Voice Of The Turtle as 
elevator operator had ungrammatical lines. In rehearsal Ronald 
Reagan suggested he change to good English. When camera rolled, 
director okayed reading lines straight .. . Nicholas Brothers 
in MGM’s The Pirate with Gene Kelly . . . Finian’s Rainbow won’t 
be sold to Hollywood because producers object to cutting of pro- 
Negro passages . . . Lillian Randolph has nice bit with Shirley 
Temple in The Bachelor And The Bobby Soxer. 


LABOR PAINS * Negroes in AFL Longshoremen suing for $50,000 
in Houston, Texas. They pay 10 cents weekly for sick and burial 
insurance, get nothing in benefits . . . C10 Textile Workers re- 
cently blasted Dan River Cotton Mills for employing colored spin- 
ners ‘‘in violation of Southern tradition and custom in job as- 


signments’’ . . . Recipe for labor peace as reported in Hartford, 
Conn., Times: ‘‘ ‘Our factory does not make racial distinctions. 


Hiring and promotion are based on skill, not color. Prejudice is 
not a problem. Our one Negro worker is a watchman. He works when 
the others are gone and therefore we have no trouble,’ a local in- 
dustrialist pointed out.’’ 


CRYSTAL BALL *% Watch for Jackie Robinson to shift to second 
base next season with Dodgers . . . Negro press will be 90% 


Republican in 1948 presidential election. Figure GOP will win 
and want to be on winning side where cash and patronage is... 
MGM won’t renew Lena Horne’s contract after its expiration but 
her cash take will go up in night club, theater and other film en- 
gagements. She hopes to quit and settle down to family life in 
five years . . . California will send its first Negro congress- 
man to Washington in 1948 .. . Negro football players (watch 
Levi Jackson at Yale and Paul Robeson, Jr., at Cornell) will have 
their biggest season on college gridirons this Fall but Buddy Young 
will disappoint in pro ball. He’s too small to stand gaff from 
pro’s big bruisers. 
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Latins look down upon U. S. pre‘udice 


THINKS 


By Irene Diggs 


ACIAL discrimination in South 
America is a paradox without 
logic. 

Most South Americans consider 
themselves mestizos. They readily 
admit they are a mixture of white, 
Negro and Indian and the mixture of 
these mixtures. They have an ex- 
pression “todo tienen algo de indio 
o mandingo” (everybody has some 
Indian or African ancestry). They 
talk openly and frankly of colored and 
Indian ancestors and present their 
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ABOUT RACE 


darker relatives. The wife of a cele- 
brated Argentine painter confessed to 
me that she had always wished she 
had been colored until on her way to 
the United States she came to know 
in Balboa the meaning of “‘race.” 
The men sometimes prefer wives with 
colored ancestry. 

Yet the one great disappointment 
in my more than 21,000-mile trek 
through Central and South America 
was that I did not find noticeably 
brown and black men and women in 
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important positions, in the arts, in 
science, in politics, in proportion to 
their number in the general popula- 
tion. 

There is a conservative white group 
in South America who fear absorption 
by the blacks and browns and some of 
these conservatives believe that race 
amalgamation is “‘bad.”” I also came 
in contact with a small group of con- 
servative Negroes who are struggling 
to maintain their identity and lament 
the frequency of intermarriage. They 
deplore the fact that the blacks have 
a tendency to become a residue group 
because the more gifted, more ambi- 
tious, more fortunate blacks and 
browns are absorbed by the whites. 
They expressed the desire to have 
contact with North American Ne- 
groes and the opportunity to study 
first hand their methods of organiza- 
tion. 

There were South Americans who 
frankly admitted that it was difficult 
for a black man to reach the top ex- 
cept in th> army; others declared 
there was desprecio (contempt, 
scorn) for blacks while others vehe- 
mently denied it. Many agreeed that 
there was less prejudice against blacks 
than the Indians because the Negro 
more readily adopted the Spanish and 
Portuguese culture. Some maintained 
the Negro had contempt for the In- 
dian. 

But in general amalgamation is go- 
ing on in the natural way: a mate is 
selected not on the basis of race or 
color but for the usual other rea- 
sons. Nevertheless, a premium is 
put on the /zpo blanco (white type). 
Color does have influence in deter- 
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mining whether one will have this or 
that economic opportunity. It de- 
termines one’s chances for an educa- 
tion and in the end determines one’s 
class and destiny. 


Apparently there is a desire, con- « 


scious Or unconscious, to whiten the 
population. However, amalgamation 
has had such a head start, is so ac- 
cepted, that amalgamation will prob- 
ably continue uninterrupted. 

The darker peoples of South Amer- 
ica, even when they come across prej- 
udice and discrimination, encounter 
something so different that it deserves 
another name. 

Organization on a racial basis in 
most of South America is viewed with 
disfavor whether that racial basis be 
the American or British colony, the 
Oriental communities, German or 
Italian language groups or Negroes. 
Political groups organized on racial 
lines meet special discouragement. 
These countries are determined that 
they shall not have the minority prob- 
lems of the United States and West- 
ern Europe. Most of them have very 
active immigration programs and 
there is not a single one that does not 
lay emphasis upon the fact that they 
wish immigrants who are not only 
capable of but who are willing to be 
assimilated. 

A recent article entitled “Negro 
Slavery in the United States’ pub- 
lished in a South American magazine 
illustrates in a vigorous and forceful 
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manner the kind of information South 
Americans are receiving about North 
American Negroes. The editorial 
note states that the author ‘‘narrates 
his impressions of his recent visit to 
the United States; that he reiterates 
again and again his admiration for 
that great nation but denounces the 
inconceivable perpetuation of slav- 
ery.” 

The author writes that when the 


State Department asked him which ° 


part of the United States he wished 
to visit, he without hesitation an- 
swered “The South.” He was told 


the South was far away and he would 


be uncomfortable there. 

He replied that since he had been 
a war correspondent, he would not be 
affected either by the lack of comfort 
or the distance “between Washington 
and Mississippi.’ Besides he wanted 
to visit the South because he was sym- 
pathetic toward Negroes. When ac- 
cused of having an anti-American 
spirit, he confessed his inability to 
see the relationship between sympa- 
thizing with Negroes and being anti- 
American, 

He traveled by automobile through 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. He admired the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, the old French 
Quarter of New Orleans, the moun- 
tains, the rivers, the blue of the Gulf 
of Mexico but wrote “‘at every step 
there is humiliation of one man by 
another.’” The segregation in trans- 
portation, in theatres, restaurants and 
libraries horrified him. He found it 
difficult to appreciate the marvelous 
railway stations, the diesel engines 
and streamlined coaches because of 
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the “‘special’’ accommodations for 
Negroes. For him the sharecropper 
system was slavery. He wrote “in 
super-hygienic North America some 
men live like wild animals.” 

Few of the inequalities and humili- 
ations practiced in the South escaped 
his scrutiny. ‘The many educated 
Negroes that I met in the United 
States were an oasis in the desert of 
white savages with diplomas ; in Mis- 
sissippi I learned how savage people 
with university degrees could be.” He 
concluded the article by saying that 
he was aware that in the United States 
there are whites who deplore the 
treatment of Negroes but he added, 
“A physician is not a good physician 
because he diagnoses and explains 
the disease but rather because he 
cures it. . . . I admire sincerely the 
techniques of North America, its 


~ rapid industrial development, its sci- 


entific advancement, its universities, 
its laboratories, its libraries and its 
museums; from her writers, archi- 
tects, movie directors, we may learn 
much; we have defects but not this 
one.” 

In every South American capital 
which I visited (Rio de Janeiro, 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Santiago 
de Chile and Lima), I was inter- 
viewed by the press. Invariably there 
were questions about lynching and 
segregation. They knew little about 
the accomplishments of North Amer- 
ican Negroes. They were flabber- 
gasted and pleased that the State De- 
partment had sent out a Negro. 

Before my arrival a newspaper in 
Montevideo commented: “This visit 
is singularly pleasing to us because 
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sne Is Studious, a distinguished 
woman of color, and because she is 
an American. We are delighted to 
know that in the grand country of 
the north little by little this parti-pris 
so stupid with respect to the qualities 
of the Negro race is being aban- 
doned; and it is pleasing to know 
that the study of the ethnic and his- 
toric facts of the Negro in the con- 
tinent will be made with the indu- 
bitable attention which she will give 
and will be treated with the feeling 
and sensitiveness which they merit.” 

Not once in all my travel in this 
part of the world was I asked if I 
were from the United States. Many 
times when I replied, “I am a North 
American” the question was repeated 
again and occasionally for the third 
time to make sure I had not misun- 
derstood the question. Usually I 
was suspected of being from Haiti. 
When I replied no, then surely I was 
from Martinique or France proper. 
More than once I was asked ‘Es bra- 
silera?”’ In one of the shops near the 
Customs House in Montevideo the 
proprietor persisted in talking Portu- 
guese to me. Possibly because of the 
English accent in my Spanish, I was 
once asked if I were from British 
South Africa. 

In Central and South America I 
found that the masses of the people 
have no valid conception of what we 
colored North Americans are like. 
Apparently most of their ideas are 
garnered from Hollywood movies. 
Few persons had any conception of 
the extent of the amalgamation of the 
races in the United States. They were 
startled when I stated that Negroes 
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in the United States range in color 
from white to deep chocolate, that in 
all probability less than twenty-five 
per cent might be classified as ‘‘pure”’ 
Negroes, that many white-Negroes 
were “‘passing’” ‘over into the white 
group. ‘‘Passing’’ was just beyond 
their comprehension. It just could not 
be explained satisfactorily. How 
could anyone be any other color than 
white if he were white? 

In a quaint little park in the midst 
of a quiet business and residential 
section of Montevideo is a monument 
to the Raza Negro (Negro Race). 
Neither the Negroes nor the whites 
of Uruguay are satisfied with the 
work of the Italian sculptor but at 
least an attempt has been made to give 
public recognition to a group which 
has played an important role in the 
history of this tiny country of approx- 
imately two and a quarter million per- 
sons, of whom, perhaps fifty thousand 
are colored. There is controversy as 
to whether the nude sinewy Negro 
is carrying water or garbage but most 
are agreed that in no period of Uru- 
guayan history did Negroes walk 
about their tasks stark naked. 

Buenos Aires has erected, where 
several important thoroughfares inter- 
sect in that magnificent city, a monu- 
ment to Falucho, a Negro soldier of 
the Andes Army, who preferred 
death to the ignominy of rendering 
homage to the Spanish flag. He was 
shot in Callao because using his own 
words, “I refuse to honor the flag 
against which I have always fought. 
Viva Buenos Aires!” For some Fal- 
ucho is a legend which may or may 
not be true. Argentine history does 
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record that two Negro soldiers who 
lived about the same time carried the 
nickname of Falucho. But whether 
Falucho was real or legendary, the 
monument is a symbol in bronze of 
Argentina's recognized debt of grati- 
tude to the Negro soldiers who 
formed a large part of Argentina’s 
infantry and through their loyalty 
and heroism helped bring. independ- 
ence not only to ‘Argentina but to 
Chile and Peru. 


In the late 1880's Buenos ‘Aires 


was proud that Falucho was a por- 
teno. In reporting the unveiling, one 
magazine says, “His name... is 
worthy of being remembered and his 
noble figure perpetuated in bronze is 
the best offering to the denial, to the 
services and to the martyrdom of all 
those in the . . . army of independ- 
ence." When in Buenos Aires I 
sought explanation of the use of 
black men as orderlies in the Palacio 
del Congreso, I was told that in Ar- 
gentina now the Negro is a luxury 
because of his scarcity and like most 
luxuries they were being used for 
decorative purposes. 

The manifestations of prejudice in 
South America are neither violent nor 
so frequent as in the United States; 
they are different and more subtle. 
It would be difficult to conceive of 
mob violence or a lynching in South 
America based on race or color. 
There are revolutions and uprisings 
and mob violence but neither race 
nor color are fundamentally involved. 
A “Jim Crow” restaurant, hospital, 
train, waiting room, hotel, school or 
library would be unthinkable. A sep- 
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arate cemetery would seem silly and 
senseless. 

A black or brown person might 
not be accepted as a member in an 
élite social club because of color. He 
might be refused accommodation or 
service in an exclusive hotel or res- 
taurant. A colored child might be re- 
fused admittance to a private school. 
But color or race would never inter- 
fere with service in a department 
It would be difficult to detect 
discrimination in the courts or dis- 
cover a provincial, state or national 
law which denies legal, social or po- 
litical rights because of race or color. 
There is no segregation in the army 
or navy but promotion in the army 
or entrance into the navy might de- 
pend upon color. 

There are no separate churches. 
There are certain Negro cults but 
even there anyone who believed 
would not be denied admittance. 

It is difficult to determine how 
much the predominantly white aris- 
tocratic residential section depends on 
economic status rather than on race 
or color because so seldom has a black 
or brown person attained an economic 
status which would permit him to 
“test’’ whether he would or would 
not be permitted to live in one of 
these districts. 

In contrast to the United States 
public opinion in South America is 
overwhelmingly against prejudice. 
Few persons would condone preju- 
dice or attempt to defend it publicly. 
Most are agreed that South America 
must rid itself of all differences based 
on race or color. 
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Condensed from Kiplinger Magazine 


HE NEGRO market comprises 

more people than there are in 

New York State. Or in Canada. 
It embraces 14 million customers: a 
tenth of the country’s population. Yet 
less is known about Negroes as con- 
sumers—what goods they buy, where 
and why they buy them—than about 
any other large group. 

Most businesses have ignored the 
race as potential customers on 
grounds that it lacked purchasing 
power and that, as a result, special 
appeals directed to Negroes would 
not pay off. Both premises are wrong. 
The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, 
among a few others, knows better. 

Standard 10 years ago hired a Ne- 
gto as ‘'special representative.” To- 
day it is a rare Negro businessman 
who doesn’t know James A. “‘Bill- 
board’’ Jackson. He is a familiar 
figure at meetings of Negro Elks, at 
business and religious gatherings. He 
travels thousands of miles a year as 
Standard’s goodwill agent. He has 
talked to 600,000 people, many of 
whom have received a neat souvenir 
billfold or an Esso courtesy card. 
Jackson probably has set a record by 
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joining some 40 organizations. He 
has been so profitable to Standard 
that the company has enlarged his 
department. 

But many a businessman who is 
otherwise alert and progressive still 
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clings to a story-book picture of the 
Negro customer as an old Uncle Re- 
mus living in the rural South, eating 
cracklings and corn bread, and doing 
little shopping. In fact, over a quarter 
of all Negroes in America live in 
northern and western cities. Even in 
the South, fewer than half work on 
farms. 

Because they were at the bottom 
of the economic ladder, Negroes have 
benefited more from prosperity than 
other groups. Government experts 
place total Negro income at about 7 
billion dollars. One market analyst, 
Edgar A. Steele of the Research Co, 
of America, puts the figure at over 
10 billion dollars. And Negro shop- 
pers buy good quality furniture and 
autos, and the better brands of cloth- 
ing, food and liquor. 

Before the war, the largest and 
richest Negro markets were in Wash- 
ington, D. C., Chicago, Detroit, New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore. 
The. proportion of Negro families 
getting from $2000 to $2500 in 
those cities was eight times as great 
as in Memphis and New Orleans, and 
nearly four times as great as in At- 
lanta, Houston and Birmingham. 

The war broadened out all these 
markets tremendously. Three-quarters 
of a million Negroes flocked to high- 
paying war centers, and there has 
been almost no reversal of the trend. 
By 1944, there were 260,000 Negroes 
in the Detroit-Willow Run area. The 
Los Angeles area alone had as many 
Negroes by 1944 (135,000) as there 
had been on the whole West Coast 
in 1940. The Negro population of 
the San Francisco Bay area rose to 
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65,000. In the Portland-Vancouver 
area there was a fivefold increase to 
11,000. 

Within the South, Negroes streamed 
to war jobs in the Charleston, Mobile, 
Hampton Roads and New Orleans 
areas. The income of these workers 
increased, although not so much as 
that of the northern and western 
migrants. 

During the same period, the older 


‘northern and border Negro settle- 


ments also grew: from 278,000 to 
350,000 in Chicago; from 251,000 to 
281,000 in Philadelphia; from 187,- 
000 to 225,000 in Washington; and 
from 166,000 to 200,000 in Balti- 
more. 

There are many proofs of the Ne- 
gro’s ascent of the economic ladder. 
Income of southern Negro farmers 
jumped to 873 million dollars in 
1945, an increase of 85 percent over 
1939. Between 1942 and 1945 the 
value of policies in force among Ne- 
gro insurance companies increased 52 
percent. Within five years average 
income of families in two Atlanta 
public housing projects rose 65 per- 
cent. Deposits of the largest Negro 
bank, the Industrial Bank of Wash- 
ington, have climbed 92 percent in 
the past three years. 

A 50 percent increase was recorded 
between 1940 and 1944 in the num- 
ber of Negro proprietors, managers 
and business executives. The number 
of Negro foremen and skilled crafts- 
men doubled. One-and-a-half mil- 
lion Negroes joined labor unions. 
Two hundred thousand Negroes held 
government jobs (federal and local) 
compared with 60,000 prior to 1940. 
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Negroes have more money than 
they ever had before. How do they 
spend it? Is it true, as many busi- 
nessmen have long assumed, that Ne- 
groes buy only the cheapest priced 
goods? Paul K. Edwards, the first 
economist to get together market in- 
formation about Negroes, found back 
in 1932 that they don’t. 

In The Southern Urban Negro as 
a Consumer, Edwards points out that 
Negro maids, waiters, janitors and 
factory laborers pay the same for 
their best dresses and suits as do 
white mechanics, phone operators and 
stenographers. Negro housewives 
consistently buy good quality coffee, 
baking powder and shortening. 

Negroes trade more often in cash 
and charge-account stores and less 
frequently in installment credit stores 
than is popularly supposed. One 
reason is believed to be the Negro’s 
desire to demonstrate his merit by 
proving that he has cash and can 
command a charge account. The Ne- 
gro who does buy on the installment 
plan has proved to be just as good a 
tisk as anyone else in the same eco- 
nomic bracket. 

Because the Negro is unwelcome 
n many restaurants and amusement 
places, he diverts much of his spend- 
ing to goods he can consume at home. 
The Negro family with an income of 
$2500 will usually have a better fur- 
nished home than the white family of 
‘he same income. 

A high degree of brand-conscious- 
ness is another Negro buying char- 
acteristic pinned down by Edwards. 
Moreover, a survey completed last 
year for the Afro-American News- 
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papers, and covering a thousand fam- 
ilies in each of three eastern cities, 
shows clearly the Negro’s preference 
for well-known brands. In Philadel- 
phia 40.3 percent drank only Max- 
well House coffee. In Washington 
more than 35 of every hundred used 
only Colgate’s tooth paste. 

Negroes are generally more brand- 
conscious than other groups because 
they feel a greater need for protection 
in buying. 

Another factor is that branded 
products, especially higher-priced 
brands, become symbols of class 
status in the eyes of Negroes. About 
16 percent of Washington Negro 
car owners drive Buicks. Over half 
the Negro car owners in that city 
bought their cars new. When an ex- 
pensive brand of whiskey was intro- 
duced in the East, the distributor 
found sales were greater in the Ne- 
gro section of Washington than in 
the best white neighborhoods. 

The advertising manager of any 
Negro newspaper will tell you that 
Florsheim shoes, Stetson hats and 
Hart, Schaffner & Marx suits have 
always rated high with Negro men. 
These companies have sales outlets 
in Negro neighborhoods. 

The first step in going after the 
Negro market is to understand the 
Negro’s buying habits, to learn his 
likes and prejudices. To do this, says 
Steele, the market analyst mentioned 
earlier, read the Negro press. 

Race-consciousness is a strong factor 
in Negro buying. Those who have 
studied the subject say the liberal 
policy of the Ford Motor Co. in hir- 
ing and upgrading Negroes, and in 
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appointing Negro dealers, has in- 
creased Ford sales among Negroes. 
Negroes prefer to ride the Pennsyl- 
vania and Santa Fe railroads for sim- 
ilar reasons. 

Tests indicate Negroes have a 
highly unfavorable reaction to adver- 
tising which emphasizes a master- 
servant relationship between white 
and Negro, or which is remindful of 
slave days. A picture of a Negro 
house servant is an example. A cold 
cream company inadvertently sent to 
retail outlets a promotion letter using 
the phrase, ‘there's a nigger in the 
woodpile.”’ A druggist gave the letter 
to the Negro press and the company 
lost heavily in Negro sales. 

Negroes particularly resent segre- 
gation. A department store in the 
Middle West installed separate wash- 
rooms for white and Negro and lost 
5000 of its 12,000 Negro charge ac- 
counts. The store manager presum- 
ably thought this move was necessary 
to keep his white trade. Perhaps he 
was correct. But, correct or not, the 
merchant interested in the Negro 
trade must recognize that most Ne- 
groes, except some living in the 
South, usually refuse to accept any 
explanation for segregation. 

Courteous treatment has a tre- 
mendous effect on Negro customers. 
Dozens of Negro women have be- 
come steady customers of a salesman 
in the dress goods department of one 
of Washington’s most expensive 
stores. He once gave courteous serv- 
ice to the wife of a Negro govern- 
ment official. A Negro college pro- 
fessor has sent a stream of customers 
to one of the better clothing stores 
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for the same reason. 

Special appeals go a long way. 
Pabst Brewing Co. hired a special 
Negro representative, Bill Graham. 
It also sponsored Earl Hines and a 
group of Negro entertainers which 
put on shows at Negro camps during 
the war. As a result, on many trains 
you will be served Pabst beer unless 
you specify another brand, 

The Negro press is not widely used 


’ for advertising, yet it is almost a 


separate medium. It has greater cov- 
erage among Negroes than other 
newspapers or magazines. And an ad 
makes the kind of special appeal to 
which Negroes are responsive. In 
the absence of such an appeal, Negro 
shoppers will continue to buy the 
most widely-known national brands. 
A marketing survey comparing Ne- 
gro families in Washington with 
white families in Milwaukee showed 
that Negroes bought only 311 brands 
while whites bought 784. 

A drop in southern sales of Vase- 
line was traced to an advertising cam- 
paign run by a competitor in Negro 
papers. Today Vaseline ads, using 
Negro subjects, appear regularly in 
the Negro press. 

One reason sometimes cited for the 
failure of more companies to adver- 
tise in the Negro press is the sensa- 
tionalism of most of the larger pa- 
pers. But it is a fact that the 112 
Negro weeklies now published boast 
a total circulation of more than 11/, 
million. And advertisers traditionally 
are not squeamish. about sensational 
media. The real reason for ignoring 
the Negro press may not be a moral 
one but mere snobbishness, or pure 
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lack of awareness. 

Whatever the reason, advertisers 
appear to be neglecting a medium 
that is effective in a very wide and 
potentially rich field. 

During the war a national food 
products company started an advertis- 
ing campaign in the Negro press as 
“an investment in post-war competi- 
tion.” A vice president of the com- 
pany, in announcing the program to 
sales representatives, said: 

“There is perhaps no single group 

. more keenly group -conscious, 


more homogeneous, more ambitious 
and more responsive than this group. 
Their response to a brand, as well as 
their response to a person, isn’t ce- 
mented overnight... . The good- 
will values advertising may build now 
in this field on a fair, direct, con- 
sistent basis will . . . not quickly or 
easily be taken from us in post-war 
national market competition.” 

This appraisal is sound. Here is a 
multibillion-dollar market awaiting 


an invitation from business to buy. 


Copyright, Kiplinaer Magazine 
(Apri, 1947) 


How the Klan Operates 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT related this personal experience 
in one of the columns which he wrote some 20 years ago for a 
Southern newspaper. It appears in the book, F D R-Columnist edited 
by Donald Scott Carmichael. 

“The mayor of a small city in Georgia once told me that the 
Ku Klux Klan was very strong in his community, and that most 
of the members of the local Chamber of Commerce belonged to it. 

“If that is the case,’ I persisted, ‘why is the secretary of that 
group a Catholic, and why do you have a Jew on the Executive 
Committee?’ 

“ “Why, Mr. Roosevelt,’ said the mayor in great surprise, ‘we 
know those men. This Klan business doesn’t apply to people you 
know!” 

Quote 
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Differences in race have a way of melting in New York’s Community Councils 


Peace Couneil 


Condensed from New York Times 


By William F. Russell 


HREE YEARS ago in a certain 
neighborhood in New 

York City was a mixed com- 
munity where few people mixed. Not 
one of the city’s best areas, and not 
one of the worst, its people were not 
getting along well together. They 
were mostly Negro, with a minority 
of Italian, Irish and Jewish origins. 

War tensions and the enemy's 
propaganda had worked upon old 
prejudices; among the adults all the 
familiar slanders were in circulation 
and among the youngsters there were 
name-callings and gang fights. Mis- 
trusting one another, each of the ra- 
cial or religious groups drew in more 
closely upon itself. The atmosphere 
was at all times taut and sometimes 
violent. 

A few weeks ago, in this same 
neighborhood, a remarkable thing 
took place—and no one remarked 
on it. In a white Protestant church 
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a group of amateur Negro actors put 
on a traditional Jewish biblical play 
and contributed the proceeds to a 
fund for community activities, of 
which there are dozens. 

What had happened to bring about 
that change? What had turned bitter- 
ness into harmony and mistrust into 
common cause? Many things had 
happened, when they are all counted 
up. But they all stemmed from one 
rather small acorn—a simple device 
called a Community Council. 

It is an idea which came from and 
has been fostered by the New York 
Board of Education. It was tried as 
an experiment in three test neigh- 
borhoods starting about eighteen 
months ago; the results’ were good 
enough to bring about the establish- 
ment of five more Community Coun- 
cils this year. 

In essence it is an effort to re-estab- 
lish the neighborhood idea. It tackles 
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neighborhood problems on a neigh- 
borhood basis. It starts up projects 
(almost any project will do) to bring 
people together—not to talk about 
interracial and interfaith problems 
but to get to work on something tan- 
gible that needs doing. It is strictly 
local in outlook and strictly the prop- 
erty of the local folks. The direct 
aims are better living conditions, bet- 
ter education, better recreation. And 
most of the work goes into these 
brass-tacks objectives. But there is 
a wonderful by-product—and the by- 
product is the most prized of all— 
and that is better human relations. 

That neighborhood in Queens was 
one of the three ‘‘pilot areas’ chosen 
for the experiment. Not because it 
was promising but because it was dif- 
ficult. It is part of Jamaica—and a 
rather odd part of the modern city 
of New York. The Negro predomin- 
ance in the neighborhood had pre- 
vailed for some time. Most of the 
people, a few years earlier, had been 
well enough off to be buying their 
homes. Then came hard times; some 
lost their homes outright or had to 
rent them. Those who moved in were 
people with less money. Property 
values dropped some more. Many of 
the new arrivals were Negroes and 
economic suffering was translated 
into race feeling. 

It worked both ways, of course. If 
the whites got clannish, so did the 
colored. The few who got into groups 
at all got into their own small groups. 
They found their relaxation in local 
taverns and poolrooms or went off to 
Harlem. It was a neighborhood de- 


caying. 
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There were gang fights and purse 
snatchings, at school and elsewhere. 
Efforts by the schools to arrange adult 
classes or dances in the evening met 
with dismal lack of response. No- 
body would go because ‘nobody 
would be there.” Forty was a good 
attendance at a social evening. 

The school principal, Mrs. Betty 
W. Kammin, called in clergymen and 
veterans, labor leaders and Kiwanis 
and Rotary officers, professional men 
and merchants, told them what the 
main idea was and got them to start 
talking. And then she reminded them 
of the local saying: ‘South Jamaica 
is like the weather: everybody talks 
about it, but nobody does anything.” 
This initial group went out and made 
a down-to-earth survey, asking every- 
one they could reach: ‘‘What do you 
want most in the neighborhood?” 

The answers, needless to say, cov- 
ered a wide range. There were some 
who, right out of the box, wanted 
more police protection. Some wanted 
better housing inspection, as a form 
of pressure on their landlords. Some 
young men (no longer in school) 
wanted a place to play basketball af- 
ter work. 

A surprising number said the 
neighborhood needed a community 
center, where various activities could 
be arranged. Most of these activities 
boiled down to more education— 
classes in simple sewing, millinery, 
home nutrition, beauty, and (some 


WILLIAM F. RUSSELL is dean of 
Teacher's College at Columbia University 
and chairman of the New York Board of 
Education’s Advisory Committee on Hu- 
man Relations. 
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admitted, though they were hard to 
coax to class) reading and writing. 
That was just a starter. The Com- 
munity Council held its meetings and 
formed committees on police and 
health and housing and adult educa- 
tion and forums and—not to be de- 
spised in a neighborhood activity— 
publicity. The committees got things 
done. They called on or wrote to 
the right people at City Hall. They 


prevailed upon the school people — 


(who were waiting for the bid) to 
open up the schools at night and the 
classes got going. 

One of the teachers in the school 
was (and is) a remarkable person. 
She is a Negro of splendid education 
and perception; for years, on her 
own, she had held ‘‘open house”’ in 
her home on Saturdays and had taken 
“problem children” under her wing. 
She was mobilized into the program 
from the first. : 

There was too much trouble with 
tuberculosis in the section and the 
nearest t.b. center was hard to get to. 
A local center has been arranged for. 
Teeth are a problem and there has 
been no local clinic. A national or- 
ganization has promised to finance 
treatment through local private prac- 
titioners. There are teen-age clubs, 
not simply in churches and schools 
but meeting in parents’ homes. 

The Community Council can see 
large tokens and small of what these 
things have produced in the way of 
that “by-product” mentioned earlier. 
For one thing, the Friday night 
dances that used to be attended by 
perhaps forty youngsters now have an 


attendance of 1,000 or so. For an- 
other, not one case of gang warfare 
or juvenile crime was reported to the 
local principal in the first half of 
this school year. For another, adults 
drop into the community center for 
all sorts of small services, from get- 
ting help with a letter to advice on a 
trick knitting stitch. 

They tell the story of the Jewish 
boy and the Negro boy leaving school 
one afternoon to attend their ‘‘re- 
leased time” religious classes. The 
Jewish boy suddenly found himself 
most embarrassed because he had for- 
gotten to bring a cap for “schule.” 
The Negro boy lent him his cap and 
all was well. 

Garbage collection and dental clin- 
ics, ‘‘slenderizing”’ classes and help in 
letter writing—what have these to do 
with improving human relations? The 
connection seems pretty plain, after 
all. All humans aspire to decency, 
self-respect, self-reliance. If they have 
them they are far less inclined to find 
motes in one another's eyes. If one 
man wants these things and finds his 
neighbor working for them too, he 
looks upon his neighbor in a different 
light. 

That, at least, is the thesis of the 
Community Councils. They feel that 
as long as people have only their 
differences to think about they will 
make the most of them. But if peo- 
ple put their minds to their common 
problems the differences have a way 
of melting. It isn’t the be-all and 
end-all formula, certainly—but it 
seems to be a good way to begin. 
Copyright, New York Times (April 13, 1947) 
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1. To buy George Washington Carver 
as a baby. 
a) $100 
b) A cow 
c) A horse 


2. To buy the Virgin Islands from 
Denmark. 
a) $100,000 
b) $25,000,000 
c) $125,000,000 


What Does It Cost 


FE, VERYTHING in modern-day civili- 

zation has a price. Whether it’s a 
politician or a pound of butter, virtu- 
ally every item is purchasable—whether 
monetary or otherwise. Can you guess 
the cost involved in the following? 
Answers on Page 70. 


3. To buy a Booker T. Washington 
half dollar. 
a) 50 cents 
b) 75 cents 
c) $1 


4. To buy a day’s labor by a Bantu 
miner in South Africa. 
a) $4.50 
b) 45 cents 
c) 95 cents 


Simple Sums 
ERE ARE five sums in LOWER 
mathematics! First, take the word 
DUE in Problem No. 1, add K, and 
with the four letters, spell a name well- 
known in Negro music circles. Follow 
through with Problems Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 
5 and see how many musical names 
you can decipher. Answers on Page 70. 


DUE + K = 

2. LOCKING + E = ??77? 

3. FATGLIDER + Z = 277? 

4. RAN SHORT + Y = ??77? 


5. {SLES S = 


Keyboard Kapers 


ORTEZ PETERS, noted Negro 

typist, holds many speed records 
for his fast typing. Peters has memo- 
rized the typewriter keyboard, which 
looks like this: 

QWERTYUIOP 
ASDEGHJKL 
ZXCVBNM 

Keeping the order of the letters as 
above, how many complete dictionary 
words can you make from them? For 
example, there is the poetic verb 
“wert” on the top line. Now, can you 
find (1) a plural pronoun? (2) A word 
meaning “like”? (3) A stammerin 
sound? (4) A ball le nickname? 
You’re really good if you can spot 
(5) a French word for “step”? (6) A 
peacock butterfly? (7) Father? Answers 
on Page 70. 
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ide Show 
Quotagraph 
/ 2 3 4 s 6 7 8 9 /0 / /2 /3 /4 
V5 /6 /7 /8 /9 20 2/ 22 23 24 25 26 127 
28 = |29 30 3/ 32 33 5 : 35 136 37 


FLL IN blank words below according to definitions. Transfer letters to cor. 

responding numbered squares above. When you have finished the squares 
will spell out the first two lines of a poem by the Negro poet, Cullen. Answer 
on Page 70. 


of Poets 
17 4 24 25 4 36 V6 


8 10 23 2 33 9 5 21 28 
20 7 31 37 #35 18 32 
11 27 30 158 19 
29 26 3 13 


Lines From The Bards 


CAN YOU recognize these lines from the works of famous Negro poets? 
Answers on Page 70. 


1. Yet doI marvel at this curious thing: 3.1 am black and I have seen black 
To make a poet black and bid him hands, 
sing! Millions and millions of them. 


4. Let America be America again. 
— ggg waksown bards of Let it be the dream it used to be. 


How came your lips to touch the 5.1 have sown beside all waters in 
sacred fire? my day. 
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Side Show 


ACROSS. 7 2 3 fe 7 70 


‘ 4, 8 The leader of a 
13 ---- Anderson of Elling- 
ton orchestra 
14 To state. 
15 ---- Horne. 
17 - ems. 19 20 2 22 
ip. 
19 Come in. 
21 Anaesthetic. 3 24 25 
23 --- Eldridge. 
25 Alternative. 
26 Transpose (Abbr.). 26 a 
28 An Abyssinian river. 
31 ---- Kirk. 
34 Canada ---. 
35 ---- Top Smith. 
36 Hawaiian timber tree. 38 39 40 
37 ---- Williams. 
s Large body of water. 
---- Lou Williams. 42 v3 
41 In (Sp.). 
42 First and third vowels. 
43 Distress signal. | 


Musical Crosswords 


“ 


36 37 


52 ---- Ellington. 

54 Scotch river. 

56 The “Fatha’’ again. 
57 A male (Gr.). 6/ 
58 ---- Fitzgerald. 

60 Seven (Roman num.). 
61 Cushions. 

62 Oriental continent. 

63 Large esculent tuber. 


58 iso 


9 Above. 


30 oe meaning upward. 
10 A meadow. 


32 Neither. 


46 A notion. 


DOWN. 


1 Largest African river. 
2 Arabian seaport. 

3 So much (Fr.). 

4 John --rby. 

5 Contraction of | have. 
6 One more than eight. 
7 Adventure. 

8 Purvey food. 


11 Blunder. 

16 An Eagle's nest. 

20 Maurice --cco. 

22 Today (Sp.). 

24 A Bantu tribe. 

26 A sea eagle. 

27 A vascular network. 
28 An altar part. 

29 Well or good (Sp.). 


33 Divisions of the week. 
34 Buddhist sect in Japan. 


42 Belonging to a certain 
Biblical character. 
44 An exclamation of sur- 


prise. 
45 Made a living. 


47 — fish. 

49 Acollection of warships. 

50 Assam silkworm. 

51 ---- Gaillard. 

52 To drop bait gently into 
the water. 

53 --- Mae Carlisle. 

55 Yale. 

59 High priority. 


Solution on Page 70 


Statistically Speaking 


CAN YOU identify this famous Negro by vital statistics, 

numerals? See Page 70 for Answers. 


given in initials or 
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Side Show 


Poetic Mystery 


AUL DUMONT, French perfume king, was murdered. Suspicion wavered 
between his son, Francois, and daughter, Freda. 


The Paris police summoned the renowned Negro detective, Needham Klewes, 


who found a note scrawled by the dying Dumont. Klewes quickly deciphered its 
meaning. Can you? Answers on Page 70. 


It gave me a FRIGHT and it wasn’t RIGHT. 
The time was BRIGHT—not in: the NIGHT. 

My bed was the SITE, the crime not SLIGHT. 
The scheme RECONDITE, the blow not LIGHT. 
A murderer’s DELIGHT, but not UPRIGHT. 


FAMOUS NEGROES PUZZLE CONTEST 


Cut Along Dotted Line 
ENTRY BLANK 
Contest Editor, NEGRO DIGEST 
5125 South Calumet Avenue 
Chicago 15, Illinois Date. 


Ou 


Following are my solutions to Puzzles 37-40 in your Puzzie Contest: 


MY NAME 


Solutions to Series 10 must be post- 
marked no later than October 1, 1947 SERIES No. 10 
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Puzzle No. 37 


Puzzle No. 40 
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Side Show 


ANSWERS 


What Does It Cost? 


1. A horse 3. $1 
2. $25,000,000 4. 45 cents 


Simple Sums 


1. Duke 2. King Cole 


3. Fitzgerald 
4. Strayhorn 5. Sissle 


Keyboard Kapers 


(1) WE, (2) AS, (3) ER; (4) TY, (5) PAS, (6) 10, (7) PA. 


Quotagraph 


“What is Africa to me? 

Copper sun or scarlet sea.” 

The words defined are: Countee, straw, 
fisheries, parasol, cramp, coat. 


Musica! Crosswords 
CIOVZLIE 
Wan / 
TIEIA'R 
RIO\Y O|\R 
A\B\A\/ 
P\/IN\E BIE IT 
IY BBA ININIE 
am Wil 
E\DIDI/ \E WBA \/ 
DIU\K\E 
AIN\E|IR 
Y\A\M 


Lines From The Bards 


1. Countee Cullen 

2. James Weldon Johnson 
3. Richard Wright 

4. Langston Hughes 

5. Arna Bontemps 


Statistically Speaking 
WILLIAM H. HASTIE 


Poetic Mystery 


Klewes saw that the letter F was in 
FRIGHT, but not in RIGHT; R in 
BRIGHT, not in NIGHT; E in SITE, 
not in SLIGHT; R in RECONDITE, 
not in LIGHT, and E in DELIGHT, 
not in UPRIGHT. 

Putting these letters in order, Klewes 
spelled “frere,”’ a French word meaa- 
ing “brother,’”’ and told the police to 
arrest Freda’s brother, Francois, for 
the murder. 
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Dixie still teaches a different version of Civil War 


By Eugene Griffin 


ARVED in deep letters in the 
granite base of the Confeder- 
ate soldier monument in front 

of the Greenville public library is the 
creed which still is the key to the 
emotional, traditional, and historical 
unity of the southern states: 

The world will yet decide, 

In truth’s clear, far off light, 
That the soldiers who wore the 
gray and died 

With Lee—were in the right. 

Slavery, the Civil War, and recon- 
struction remain live subjects of con- 
versation and press discussion today 
in the seceding states. Southerners 
recall Lincoln’s Emancipation Procla- 
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Condensed from Chicago Tribune 


mation as though it were a blow 
struck only yesterday at the South’s 
proportionate share of the nation’s 
per capita wealth. 

The names of Robert E. Lee, Jef- 
ferson Davis, Bedford Forrest and 
other Confederate heroes are kept 
fresh in the schools and in the ob- 
servance of state holidays dedicated 
to their memory. Newspapers, sec- 
tional magazines, and school books 
remind the Southerner that the South 
is the only section of the United 
States which has been conquered and 
occupied by an enemy force. This 
fact is often made the basis of an ex- 
cuse for economic, educational or so- 
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cial backwardness in some sections of 
the South. 

History books written and pub- 
lished in Chicago, Philadelphia, or 
other Northern publishing centers 
have been introduced in many South- 
ern school systems in the last few 
years. But some books still in use 
are as different from Northern his- 
tories as Canadian histories are differ- 
ent from American histories. 


In the South, the difference, when’ 


it exists, is most marked, of course, 
in the treatment of the Civil War 
and in the ensuing period of recon- 
struction. Even in schools which use 
standard Northern texts on American 
history, supplemental courses often 
are given in state history, in which 
the Southern state’s part in the Civil 
War is glorified. 

A bookseller in Memphis, Tenn., 
said that “the real difference in 
Northern and Southern histories is in 
the teacher.” He meant that the 
teacher’s comments and lectures col- 
ored the history beyond the meaning 
of the text used. A South Carolina 
public school official said he knew 
that some of his teachers still “teach 
the War Between the States their own 
way,” and tell their classes to ignore 
passages in the books. 

Lincoln is respected more highly 
than a Northerner might expect to 
find. The Gettysburg Address is 
known and admired. The sentiment 
heard expressed most often about 
Lincoln was that the martyred Presi- 
dent would have spared the South 
the evils of reconstruction if he had 
lived. 

Reconstruction is treated in a chap- 
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ter titled ‘“The State’s Darkest Hour, 
or the Survival of White Civiliza- 
tion,’ in the New Simms History of 
South Carolina, used in schools in 
this state. 

“Congress was determined to put 
the Negro in control of the South,” 
this book teaches Southern young- 
sters. “The horrors of war were 
nothing compared to those of this 
period when Congress was ‘recon- 


‘structing’ the state. It was the dark- 


est and bitterest time we have ever 
known. The carpet baggers, scala- 
wags [the lowest and most disrepu- 
table South Carolinians}, and the Ne- 
groes were called radicals. Backed 
by United States troops, they took 
complete charge of affairs. They 
called themselves the Republican 
party and to this day South Carolina 
Republicans are thought ill of be- 
cause of the scalawags and carpet bag- 
gers.” 

Democratic politicians naturally 
seek to perpetuate Civil War preju- 
dices. A factor which makes this 
possible in a degree which would be 
impossible in the middle west is the 
remarkable racial homogeneity of the 
South’s white population and its ac- 
companying pride in genealogy. 

“The Yankees left my poor grand- 
mother without even a slave to comb 
her hair,” a South Carolina univer- 
sity student defended himself re- 
cently, in full seriousness, when other 
students chided him for being impo- 
lite to a visiting Northerner. 

Southern states traditionally export 
more people to other parts of the 
country than they receive by immi- 
gration. War time industries in some 
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Southern manufacturing cities and 
sea ports reversed this trend, but 
Southern sectionalism continues to be 
influenced and delineated by the gen- 
eral westward flow of migration in 
the United States. There are 26 New 
Yorkers in lowa to every New Yorker 
in Arkansas, but 57 South Carolinians 
go to Arkansas for every one who 
goes to Iowa. Washington state is 
populated largely by men from IIli- 
nois while Texas has drawn heavily 
on Tennessee. 

When a Northerner goes South he 
is likely to experience, at times, a dis- 
concerting sense of being an alien 
under his own flag. Individual South- 
erners speak with self-approval that 
they are not prejudiced against Yan- 
kees. 

“I married a Yankee,” a woman in 
a public office in Atlanta said, “and 
I] don’t have the prejudice myself. 
But plenty of my people still do.” 

What is “the South’? Driving 
from Chicago, an observer of peo- 
ple’s mannerisms, habits, and speech 
may begin to notice Southern charac- 
teristics just below Urbana, and the 
change from middle west to south 
becomes most marked on crossing thé 
Ohio river. Parts of southern Illi- 
nois certainly could be grouped with 
parts of Kentucky on regional indices. 

Mississippi river steamboat cap- 
tains said in Memphis that they begin 
to figure they are South when they 
drop below Cairo, Ill. Other river 
men asserted even Memphis, the cot- 
ton metropolis, is not really South. 
They held out for dreamy, beautiful 
old Natchez as the threshold of the 
deep South. 
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By popular acceptance, the ‘Deep 
South” consists of Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, 
and the Mississippi delta sections of 
Arkansas and Tennessee. In the 
broadest sectional sense, the South 
also includes the Carolinas, Texas, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Oklahoma, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, and Maryland. 

These 16 states give the South its 
claim to “a third of the land and a 
third of the people” of the United 
States. When the Democrats con- 
trolled- Congress, Southern editors 
could note that the South held 60 
per cent of the committee chairman- 
ships in the House and the Senate in 
Washington. They also listed Presi- 
dent Truman, four cabinet members, 
the president of the Senate, the ma- 
jority leader, and the speaker of the 
House as Southerners. 

The South invites oversimplifica- 
tion in description. White-porticoed 
mansions, as picturesque as in ante- 
bellum days, beckon the eye from 
landscaped hilltops. Illiterate “crack- 
ers” and ‘wool hats’ live in shift- 
less poverty in unpainted, leaky 
shacks. The rural South has the 
smallest farms and the largest white 
families of any area in the country. 

Chivalry, romance, old world cul- 
ture, and famed hospitality are im- 
posed on the bleaker social sub- 
stratum of lynchings, pellagra, segre- 
gation, bigotry, and ignorance. Many 
students of economic geography 
blame locally corrupt politicians for 
the long delay in social and industrial 
development in many Southern dis- 
tricts. The South is a storehouse of 
some of the country’s greatest natural 
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riches, in agriculture, lumber, min- 
erals, and water power. 

In Enterprise, Ala., a visitor who 
reads the inscription on the public 
drinking fountain in the town square 
will discover that it was erected by 
the local citizens as a memorial to the 
boll weevil. The citizens are grate- 
ful to the bug that destroyed all their 
cotton one year and forced them to 
discover prosperity in crop diversifi- 


cation. Cotton is still king in. Dixie, © 


but agricultural schools and farm ad- 
visers have taught the rural South- 
erner to diversify. 

With his cotton, he now plants 
corn and peanuts, tends an orchard, 
keeps cattle and poultry, and buys 
dairy stock when he can. He is learn- 
ing surface erosion and depleted fer- 
tility. A trip through the rural South 
will disclose serried hillsides which 
have been contour plowed. 

The towns and cities of the deep 
South are distinguished architectur- 
ally by Georgian columns, iron grill- 
work, and patios which remain char- 
acteristic of this section of the coun- 
try although they have been copied 
in other sections and even adapted 
unexpectedly in the snowy flat coun- 
try of western Canada. 

Charleston, S. C., is a showplace 
of Southern architectural styles: Nor- 
man roofs brought by French Hugue- 
nots, lacy iron balconies, and semi- 
tropical flowers brought by French 
royalists fleeing from Henri Chris- 
tophe in Haiti; double piazzas and 
stoops from Barbados and Jamaica, 
and compact brick walls, sturdy spires 
and Georgian facades from England. 

Ten million Negroes, one quarter 
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of the section’s population, live in 
the South, descendants of the African 
slaves who were introduced to this 
continent by English slave traders, 
Negroes were employed first on to- 
bacco plantations, but the industrial 
revolution, creating the textile indus- 
try, and the invention of the cotton 
gin in 1793, aroused new demands 
for slaves in cotton growing. 

Shortly before the Civil War, it was 
estimated that slaves valued at 600 
million dollars were employed on 
land valued at only 45 million dol- 
lars. 

Fried chicken in Greenville, with 
corn fritters and spoon bread, and 
fried ham steak in Louisville, Ky., 
became meals to write about. New 
Orleans, the only American city with 
a Gallic individuality, is world fa- 
mous for its Creole cooking, at its 
best a mixture of French, Spanish, 
Mexican, Indian, Italian, and German 
culinary art, and at its worst a mix- 
ture of rice and tomato stew. 

Southerners admit that the mainte- 
nance of dual education systems, for 
white and Negro children, is a bur- 
densome expense. 

It is heard frequently in the South 
that Negroes are happier and more 
contented there than in the North. 
This is doubtful. A white profes- 
sional man in Greenville said he be- 
lieves that the more aggressive, or 
discontented Negroes move North. 
The Negro issue is debated and stud- 
ied in social science classes in white 
schools. Few if any white Southern- 
ers, however, are ready to vote for 
repeal of the segregation laws. 


Copyright, Chicago Tribune 
(April 11, 1947) 
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NECESSITY and HI-DE-HO MAN by Cab 
Calloway (Columbia). Cab was never 
one to put across lyrics and proves 
completely out of character on the 
serious Necessity song from Finian's 
Rainbow. However, Hi-De-Ho is top- 

rate, right in the Minnie The Moocher 

tradition. 


JUMPING JACK SPECIAL and LITTLE 
4 GIRL FROM ST. LOUIS by Dorothy 
Donegan (Continental). Dottie comes 
through with some topnotch pound- 
ing of the keys in these boogie wax- 
ings. Good recording puts these two 
sides right up with the best in hot piano. 


HOT SAUCE SUSIE and I'M SCARED OF 
THAT WOMAN by Ruby Smith (RCA 
Victor). Bessie Smith’s kin disap- 
points in this set of blues. The voice 
is there but there’s no color or appeal 
in it. Lyrics are fair on both num- 

bers but Ruby just doesn’t carry them. 


HITLER LIVES and BIG SUE by Herman 
The Hermit (Capitol). Here’s a hill- 
billy tune with really intelligent 
lyrics, moral of which is that fascism 
is still alive if ‘we hurt our fellow 
man.” Talks about jobs, housing and 

the like. Reverse is good backwoods stuff. 


MAHZEL and FOR YOU by The Ravens 
(National). This is the routine trio 
treatment of a couple of popular hits. 
There’s nice harmony on the pieces 
but the delivery lacks anything in- 
spired or original. Sounds like half 

a dozen other similar outfits. 


A NIGHT AT CARNEGIE HALL (Colum-. 


.@: bia). Timed with the opening of the 
new film Carnegie Hall, these oper- 
atic arias sung by Lily Pons, Rise 
Stevens and Ezio Pinza are magnifi- 
cent recordings that deserve a perma- 

nent spot in any record collection. 
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SONGS WE REMEMBER (Disc). The 
Americans who went to Spain little 
more than ten years ago to fight 
Franco in the Abraham Lincoln Bri- 
gade brought back a flock of songs 
which they still sing and remember. 

Here are several Spanish pieces with 

genuine appeal and fighting spirit. 

| BELIEVE and YOU DON’T LEARN THAT 

@:IN SCHOOL by Louis Armstrong 
(RCA Victor). Louis really puts 
over the croony Believe song featured 
by Sinatra in If Happened In Brook- 
lyn. There’s lots of zip in the 

Satchmo rendition. Other side is Louis 

at his grooviest. 

FINIAN’S RAINBOW (Columbia). Twelve 

.§: Sides of delightful music and lyrics by 
the original cast of the Broadway hit 
make this one of the best record buys 
of the year. Featured are the most in- 
telligent lyrics ever heard in a musical 

sung by Ella Logan, David Wayne and 
the Lyn Murray Singers. 

SOMEBODY LOVES ME (Capitol). This 
4-record,. all-star combination is a 
tuneful, well-balanced package with a 
top listening rating. Johnny Mercer, 
Andy Russell, Martha Tilton and 
King Cole Trio grab most of the 

honors with the Cole outfit doing a 

classy rendition of You're The Cream In 

My Coffee. 

NEW ORLEANS JAZZ by Kid Ory (Co- 
lumbia). The old-time flavor of 
Storeyville’s honky-tonks is preserved 
with remarkable fidelity by the Kid 
and his outfit that includes Barney 
Bigard and Budd Scott. The six sides 

will appeal to devotees of the old “hot.” 

BRIGADOON (RCA Victor). Hit music 
from the outstanding 1947 Broadway 
show is performed by the original 
cast in five platters that add up to top- 
rate entertainment. Tunes are catchy 
and sung with spirit by Marion Bell 

and David Brooks. 
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Louis 


BROKE: 


By W. W. Edgar 


OE LOUIS isn’t broke! 
In fact, the heavyweight 
champion of the world could 
retire today to a life of ease with the 
wolf far, far away from his door. 
These two blunt statements come 
from his manager, John W. Roxbor- 
ough. And John should know, for 
he has handled Joe’s funds ever since 
July 4, 1934, when the Brown 
Bomber turned pro and earned $50 
for stopping Jack Kracken. in -the 
first round in Chicago. 
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Champ provides plenty for his future 


Condensed from Detroit Free Press 


Roxborough scoffed at current ru- 
mors which charged (1) that Louis 
was broke, (2) that he was indebted 
to the tune of $100,000 and (3) 
that he couldn’t retire at this time 
because such action would seriously 
limit his ability to borrow. 

“Those rumors ate downright 
silly,” Roxborough said, “and un- 
less I miss my guess they are the 
work of pressure groups trying to 
force their fighters into the chal- 
lengers’ role. If you notice, the ru- 
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mors got a fresh start right after we 
announced there would be no title 
defense in June.” 

With that Roxborough gave a 
frank statement of Joe’s financial 
condition, his earnings, his expendi- 
tures and his plans for future income. 

“Joe's share of the Billy Conn 
fight last June,” he said, “was well 
over $600,000. Aside from that he 
got a nice purse for his bout with 
Tami Mauriello in September. To- 
gether with those two purses, he 
netted $100,000 on a tour of South 
America. 

John smiled as he continued, “A 
fellow would have to spend an aw- 
ful lot of money to spend that much 
in so short a time and go into debt 
to the extent of $100,000. 

“And that’s not all,’” Roxborough 
added. “Joe has other income. For 
example, his share for the Conn 
fight pictures averaged $10,000 a 
month for the first six months, after 
the fight. 

“In fact, we didn’t pick up our 
check until Jan. 1, 1947, and then 
received $60,000 for the first six 
months. We haven't picked up our 
check since then and, according to 
reports from the R-K-O people, our 
share has averaged about $4,000 a 
month since the first of the year. 

“We haven't done anything yet 
with the Mauriello pictures. True, 
that picture was short, but it can be 
made a financial benefit by a plan 
we have of putting together a com- 
plete film of all Joe’s knockout 
rounds—and I think that would be 
a money maker.” 

To the question regarding the 
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$100,000 Roxborough answered 
quickly. 

“When we returned from the 
South American tour we paid up all 
outstanding indebtedness—and that 
included income taxes. As of March 
15, 1947, Joe was square with the 
world. That’s only two months ago, 
so he couldn’t be in debt to that ex- 
tent. So, you see how silly those 
rumors can be.” 

What about Joe Louis’ future? 

How will he be set when the time 
comes to hang up his gloves? 

John W. Roxborough, the Brown 
Bomber’s manager, was quick to an- 
swer—and with a feeling of pride. 

“Let’s look at his investments 
first,” he said. “He owns two nice 
apartment buildings in Chicago. One 
of them is an eight-family building 
and the other accommodates 24 
families. 

“Aside from that he owns two flats 
in Detroit in which his sisters are 
now living, and he owns a home in 
Wayne, Mich., now occupied by his 
brother. The income from them alone 
should enable a fellow of means to 
live in comfort. 

“He's got two paid-up annuities. 
In fact, they were to start paying off 
last year—when Joe was 32—but we 
had them changed to pay off when he 
is 40 years old. If he was broke and 
needed money badly would he have 
held up the return from his annui- 
ties? And when they do start to pay, 
Joe will receive $600 a month for 
the rest of his life. 

“He also has set up a trust fund 
for his mother. Out of that she gets 
$200 a month for her life. He also 
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set up a trust fund for his daughter, 
Jacqueline, to take care of her educa- 
tion and other needs. 

“He is an officer of the Superior 
Life Insurance Co. and, after he re- 
tires from the ring, Joe can have an 
office there. He possibly will head 
one of the departments—at a nice 
salary. 

“Then, there is the Joe Louis 
Punch, the new soft drink just 6n the 


market. We already have 60 some 


outlets and expect to boost this num- 
ber to at least 300 by the end of the 
year. Joe’s return from that is such 
that he already has been offered $50,- 
000 a year for his share. He didn’t 
sell, however. And his book, re- 
cently published, is bringing in a nice 
return. 

“So,” Roxborough concluded, 
“add those things up—annuities that 
will pay $600 a month, $50,000 a 
year from his soft drink interests, 
his holdings in the insurance com- 
pany and you will readily see that 
Joe is pretty well set—if he never 
pulls on another glove.” 

Roxborough smiled again at the 
rumor that Joe was broke. 

“Why, we figure his earnings this 
year—without a title fight—will 
make his income tax about $75,000. 
And we plan to make that with an- 
other South American tour. 

‘Added to that, he'll fight the best 
man available in September, and 
plans another title defense next June. 
What he does, in a fighting way, 
after that will depend entirely on the 
available competition. One thing cer- 
tain, Joe will not retire so long as 
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there are worthy opponents avail- 
able.” 

Roxborough was quick to admit 
that it costs Louis quite a bit to live 
and fulfill his obligations as the 
world champion. 

“I have no idea just what this fig- 
ure amounts to,” he said, “for it 
varies each year. Two of our biggest 
items are autographed pictures, tro- 
phies and the cost of answering fan 


‘mail, which he gets by the bushel. 


Joe donates trophies as good-will ges- 
tures to all types of organizations 
and, at the moment, is doing quite a 
bit to combat juvenile delinquency. 

‘Joe hasn’t learned how to say no 
to anyone and, regardless of what 
you might hear, I can tell you this— 
Joe gives away a lot more money than 
he spends.” 

What about the rumor that he loses 
large sums of money on the golf 
courses around the country in 
“friendly” wagers ? 

“I think they are exaggerated,” 
Roxborough stated. ‘There are a 
lot of worse places he could be than 
on a golf course. He doesn’t smoke, 
or drink, or carouse around, 

“For don’t forget one thing that 
many folks overlook—when Joe is 
walking the golf courses each day he 
is keeping his legs. in shape. They 
are his greatest asset and it is worth 
a good many dollars to take care of 
them. That’s how I look at it. 

“So, all in all, Joe is not broke. 
He isn’t in debt, and as for his fu- 
ture—well, I'll let you decide that 
for yourself.” 


Copyright, Detroit Free Press 
(May 19, 1947) 
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HE BUS was crowded and the Negro 
newsboy had taken a seat alongside a very 
haughty and fashionably dressed woman. The 
boy was sniffling in a very annoying manner. 
Finally in desperation the woman turned to the 
boy and asked: 
‘Haven't you got a handkerchief?” 
“Sure,” replied the boy, “but I don’t lend 
it to strangers.” 


Lily Woods 


* * 


pew MINISTER meeting a neighbor’s son who had just come out ot a fight 
the day before with a fearful black eye, put his hand on the lad’s head and said: 
‘My boy, I pray you may never fight again and that you may never receive another 
black eye.” 
“That's all right,” said the boy. “You go home and pray over your own kid. I gave 
him two of ’em this afternoon.” 
Gladys Greene 


* * * 


ICHAEL was careless about his personal effects. When his mother saw clothing 
scattered about on the chair and floor, she inquired: “Who didn’t hang up his 
clothes when he went to bed?” 
A muffled voice from under. the covers murmured: “Adam.” 
Todd Brown 


* * * 


66 AVE you said your prayers?’’ asked Willie’s mother. 
“Of course,” said the child. 
“And did you ask to be made a better little boy?” 
“Yes—and I put in a word for you and father, too.” 
Smilin’ Through 


* * * 


HE LITTLE colored boy was seriously ill and the doctor advised an operation, but 
the mother objected. “I don’t believe in operations,” she prétested; “and besides, 
the Bible is against them.” 
“Nonsense!” exclaimed the doctor. ‘The Bible says nothing about it.” 
“Oh, yes it does,” insisted the woman. “It says very plainly: ‘What- God hath joined 
together, let no man put asunder,’ ” 
Gladys Greene 
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115—HOME COUNTRY by Ernie Pyte (William Sloane, $3.75). Long be- 
fore he was a famous war correspondent, Ernie Pyle was a columnist whose 
homey, chatty pieces had a loyal following in many papers in the U. S. His 
writing before the war years have ‘now been collected into a splendid book 
that catches the pulse of America. Included are pieces on Carver, Tuskegee 
and two Dixie Negroes whom Pyle met in his travels. 


116-—THE CITY OF WOMEN by RutH LaNpes (Macmillan $3). Written 
on a grant from Columbia University, this study of the Negro people in 
Bahia, Brazil, once again emphasizes that here in South America is perhaps 
the only really authentic remains of the African culture brought by slaves to 
the Western Hemisphere. Though emphasizing the religious aspects a bit 
too much, Miss Landes’ book does give a rounded and well-balanced picture 
of how Africans in Brazil live today. 


11]—1 SPEAK FOR THADDEUS STEVENS by Exsie SINGMASTER (Houghton 

Mifflin $3.50). One of the most maligned men in history, the brilliant anti- 

slavery congressman is presented in a new, warm light in this well-written 

biography. Giving the complete background which kindled the bitterness as 

well as the humanity in the great Republican leader, Miss Singmaster has 

added new meaning not only to the character of Stevens but also to the 

struggle for the abolition of slavery. 
118—SENECA—U. $. A. by (Samuel Curl, $2.50). In a 
well-intentioned but crudely-conceived novel, magazine and radio writer John 
Roeburt has attempted to expose the virus of racism and how it leads to 
fascism here in America. Unfortunately, his story of a newspaper editor who 
goes through a political change of heart to lead the fight against hate never 
quite comes off. Seneca reads like an amateurish offering by an n author who 
listened to too many radio mysteries. 


119—PRINCE OF DARKNESS by J..F. Powers (Doubleday $2.75). This 

first collection of short stories by J. F. Powers discloses a powerful and un- 

“derstanding pen that brilliantly focuses on racism. Some of his stories are 

a bit on the intellectual, longhair side but in smashing yarns like The Trouble 

and The Eye, one about a race riot and the other about a lynching, Powers is 

unbeatable. The Trouble is an unforgettable piece about a riot as seen 

through the eyes of a small youngster. 
120—THE DARK SHIP by Ricuarn O. Boyer (Little, Brown, $2.75). New 
Yorker writer Boyer has written a long-needed book—a work which finally 
portrays a union in terms of human beings instead of statistics, contracts and 
grievances. His story of the CIO National Maritime Union during the war 
is warm-hearted, moving and gives a genuine, earthy view of the men who 
made the NMU. 
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124—ALBERT SEARS by MILLEN BraNp (Simon & Schuster). A strange, 
sensitive novel about a Negro family moving into a white neighborhood is 
this new book by the author of the best seller The Outward Room. It is the 
story of a man who is anti-race equality and yet is inevitably drawn into the 
real estate battle on the side of the Negroes because of his sense of fair play. 
Sometimes the halting literary style gets in the way of the story but the tale is 
too dramatic to be marred by overwriting. 


121—NO PEACE FOR ASIA by Harotn R. Isaacs (Macmillan, $3.50). China 
is every day getting to be more like the weather and the race question. Every- 
body talks about it and nobody does anything about it. Newsweek corre- 
spondent Isaacs, who has the honor of being on Chiang Kai-shek’s barred 
list of reporters, has done another competent job of telling the behind-the- 
scenes story of China's civil war and it belongs right up with the best reports 
on China. But it discloses nothing new and offers little in the way of re- 
solving China's difficulties. 


122—PARIS WAS OUR MISTRESS by Samuet PutTNAM (Viking, $3). A 
volume of sad nostalgia for days gone by on the Left Bank has been set in 
type by Samuel Putnam who was part of the crowd of Americans that helped 
to make Paris the literary capital of the world in the 20's. Through the pages 
of his book march many of biggest names in American literature as Putnam 
reminisces about his contacts with them in Paris. Personalities, their grudges 
and foibles, play a big role in racy and humorous passages. 


123—THE FIRST BORN by Grorces SIMENON (Reynal & Hitchcock, $2.75). 
Beginning in the Belgian Congo, this fascinating psychological thriller about 
conflicting personalities has as much excitement as a detective story yarn but 
far more intelligence. Story of a powerful Frenchman who got his start to 
wealth by murdering three Negro natives, First Born is a tense, unusual novel 
that makes swell reading. 
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MBARRASSED Californians 

made the usual excuses. It 

was kid stuff. . . . It was the 
work of crackpots. . . . Southerners 
were to blame. After all, tens of 
thousands of them had moved into 
the state to work in war plants. Any- 
way, said California’s optimists, it 
was nothing to worry about. One 
incident, even two, didn’t mean the 
state was in for trouble. Just forget 
it. Talking would only make it 
worse. 

Kids? In Los Angeles, more than 
200 Fremont High School students 
stalked out of class in protest against 
the enrollment of six Negroes. They 
hanged a Negro in effigy and booed 
the principal when he cut it down. 

Crackpots? A Negro family liv- 
ing near Henry Kaiser's Fontana steel 
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Condensed from Newsweek 


mill ignored repeated warnings to 
move. One night, while they were 
asleep, their house was set afire. The 
entire family was burned to death— 
the husband, the wife, and their 
child. 

Southerners? Klan crosses were 
burned in the yards of Los Angeles 
Negroes and in the hills behind 
Berkeley. In San Francisco, the let- 
ters “KKK” were daubed on syna- 
gogues. 

Nothing to worry about? In Red- 
wood City, a Negro war veteran was 
building a house. It, too, was set 
afire. In the mails the next day came 
a letter—'‘signed in nigger’s blood.” 
The veteran was warned that unless 
he left town he would be nailed to a 
fiery cross. 

One incident, even two? At the 
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a California finds Dixie habits moving into its backyard 
HANS 
Be 
ax 


intersection of Ramona and Homer 
Streets in one of Palo Alto’s four 
Negro districts, unknown painters 
decorated the pavement with a large, 
white skull and crossbones and a red 
KKK. In the Dumbarton Oaks dis- 
trict, 3 miles north of Palo Alto, 
John Walker, a Negro, started to 
build a home. He was threatened on 
the streets. Intimidating letters were 
sent in the mails. White residents 
drew up a petition against him. 

Talking would only make it worse, 
they said. But talk hadn't created 
California’s growing racial tensions. 
Two things had done it: The me- 
chanical cotton picker in the South 
and the war boom in the West. The 
cotton picker had driven thousands 
of Negroes off the land; the war 
plants had drawn them into Cali- 
fornia. Since 1940, California’s Ne- 
gro population had risen from 124,- 
306 to between 300,000 and 400,- 
000. To complicate matters, the 
Negroes, like newly arrived immi- 
grants generally, had clustered to- 
gether. In San Francisco, the Negro 
population was up 258 per cent; in 
South San Francisco, it was up 547 
per cent; in Solano County, it was 
up 1,276 per cent. 

At first, the- Negroes had moved 
into districts evacuated after Pearl 
Harbor by California's 100,000 Jap- 
anese-Americans. Since V-J Day, 
65,000 of the Japanese-Americans 
had returned. The housing shortage 
was so great that in San Francisco 
the Council for Civic Unity esti- 
mated that 13,000 Negro families 
were jammed into 6,500 housing 
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units—three-quarters of them sub- 
standard. The Negroes were pushing 
into white districts, creating new 
conflicts. 

During the war, any Negro who 
wanted to work had little trouble 
finding a job. Now, with employ- 
ment tightening up, the old rule 
held—Negroes, the last hired, were 
the first fired. A spot check by pri- 
vate agencies showed that 30 per 
cent of the Negroes in six major 
population centers were unemployed. 
In January, the San Francisco office 
of the State Employment Service had 
been able to refer 52 per cent of its 
Negro applicants to employers; by 
March, the number had dropped to 
26 per cent. 

Yet Negroes continued to pour 
into California. Growing unemploy- 
ment and crowded slum housing 
were having their inevitable result— 
crime. Police estimated that from 38 
to 40 per cent of all San Francisco 
crimes were committed by Negroes, 
who made up only 4 per cent of the 
population. 

The situation was so serious that 
last week a group of law-abiding 
Negroes formed a secret citizens’ 
committee to serve as informers for 
the district attorney’s office. The DA, 
Edmund G. Brown, agreed to pro- 
tect their identities because, he de- 
clared, ‘they frankly fear there will 
be drastic reprisals” against their ef- 
forts to weed out criminals among 
their own people. 

To Gov. Earl Warren, the situa- 
tion had long called for action. In 
1945 and 1946, he had sponsored 
two bills to create a state fair em- 
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ployment practice committee; both 
had been rejected. In a referendum 
last year California voters had de- 
feated an FEPC proposal by more 
than 2 to 1. 

To the 1947 state legislature, War- 
ren made a compromise proposal—a 
state commission of nine to study 
tensions in order “to minimize racial 
prejudice or discrimination.””| The 


commission would have no enfotrce-. 


ment powers. It would merely in- 


vestigate, educate, and recommend, 

At least one observer, Mayor Har- 
ley E. Knox of San Diego, thought 
the time had passed for ‘just bold 
recommendations by social investi- 
gators.” What his own city needed, 
Knox declared, was a’ positive pro- 
gram. But California did not seem 
ready for one yet. Mild as Warren's 
proposal was, the state senate gov- 


-ernmental efficiency committee killed 


it. Copyright, Newsweek 
(May 19, 1947) 


teen. It’s exciting reading. 


COMING IN THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE 


Will Racism Lead to World War III? 


In a challenging, controversial article, world-famed author Louis 
Adamic {Dinner At The White House and My Native Land} bluntly 
states the crux of today’s war of ideas between East and West as the 
doctrine of racism. He sees racism as more dangerous to peace than 
atom bombs. This is perhaps one of the most important articles ever 
published by NEGRO DIGEST. You will not want to miss it. 


A Hollywood Actress Looks At The Negro 


Popular star Marsha Hunt {Smash-Up and Carnegie Hall} has written 
a frank, down-to-earth story on her attitude toward the Negro in 
the movies. It tells of her contacts with Negroes from the days of 
Stepin Fetchit to the days of interracialism at the Hollywood Can- 


What's Wrong With The NAACP 


Plenty’s right with the leading Negro organization in the world, 
says George S. Schuyler, but there’s a lot that’s wrong too. And with 
his usual biting, bold analysis, the well-known columnist and author 
dissects the setup of the NAACP and calls its errors as he sees them. 
His views will be hotly debated but they are must reading. 
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Louis Armstrong's lif 
of the humble New Orleans youth who 
of fame with his trumpet. Robert Goffin has recreat 


readable book about the great Louis. 


3 


e-story is virtually the story of jazz itself. Hore is the 
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BOOK DIGEST 


HORN PLENTY 


HE train arrived in Chicago at 
| twilight of a blistering ‘hot day. 


Louis Armstrong was wearing 


his best black suit, his derby and a 
wing collar that was anything but 
spotless after the long trip. As he 
followed the hurrying crowd toward 
the nearest station exit, a sense of 
power su-ged in him, tinged with a 
slight anxiety. 

For he couldn’t help feeling anxi- 
ety as his imagination sought to pene- 
trate the unknown wonders that 
awaited him in Chicago. He had 
escaped from the ghetto of his race, 
was no longer bound by the imme- 
morial servitude that burdened his 
brethren in New Orleans, and he felt 
the uneasiness of a dog that has lost 
its master. 

He walked on, carrying his card- 
board suitcase. Other blacks passed 
him, but none paid any attention to 
him. Reaching the waiting-room, he 
felt completely lost. For a moment 
he stood still, looking around at the 
newsstands, the hot-dog vendors, the 
florist shop, the colored bootblack. 
Through a megaphone came the blare 
of the train announcer’s voice. 


ROBERT GOFFIN is a foremost jazz 
authority, writes extensively for Esquire 
on the subject and is director of the Mu- 
seum of Jazz of New Orleans. 
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“more. 


Louis searched in his pockets, 
found the telegram, and read it once 
Then he asked the bootblack: 
“Say, Pops, where’s the Lincoln Gar- 
den?” 

“Pops” looked blank, and Louis 
was dumbfounded. How could any 
black man be so ignorant as not to 
know where King Oliver played? 

“Don’t you know King Oliver?” 
he asked incredulously. 

“No, boy, never heard of him!” 

Louis was seized with sudden pan- 
ic. Here he was in Chicago on the 
strength of a vague address—merely 
“Lincoln Garden.” Now he must find 
the place. Could he’ do it? Wildly 
he saw himself lost in the big city. . .. 

Seeing the worry plainly written 
on Louis’s features, the bootblack 
took pity and told him to look up 
the address in the telephone book. 
Clumsily Louis thumbed through the 
pages of the thick book, until finally 
a white man came to his rescue. Such 
a thing had never happened to him 
before—a white man helping out a 
black—and he was very grateful. He 
asked what was the best way to reach 
Thirty-first Street. 

“Thats on ‘the South Side, darky. 
Take the El!" And the white samari- 
tan went off smiling. 

Then Louis spied a colored fellow 
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near by and asked him how to get 
to Thirty-first Street on the South 
Side. 

“You take the Elevated and get off 
at Station Eleven,” he was told. 

Louis was famished but did not 
dare go anywhere for something to 
eat. He scanned the establishments 
outside the station. White patrons 
were everywhere! Someone showed 
him the stairway, and he climbed a 
few steps up, then stopped to look 
about for a fellow Negro. 

“What must I do, Pops?” Louis 
asked. 

“Drop a nickel in that box there.” 

The colored man disappeared and 
Louis was alone on the platform. The 
train roared up and stopped with a 
grinding of brakes. Beyond the tracks 
he saw second-story windows bright 
with lights. A stream of passengers 
rushed out. Louis followed the in- 
bound crowd and boarded a car. In- 
stinctively he looked around for the 
familiar sign ‘For Colored Only.” 
He could not find it, and was fright- 
ened. This was unbelievable! He did 
not dare sit down. Holding his 
suitcase between his legs he stood un- 
certainly, swaying with the motion 
of the car; beads of perspiration 
broke out on his forehead. Then he 
saw a Negro take a seat and Louis 
subsided next to him, greatly relieved. 

The train was rushing by long 
rows of houses. At every intersec- 
tion, there was a dazzling display of 
electric signs, multicolored advertise- 
ments flashing dizzily on and off. 
Louis was counting the stations. At 
the eleventh he asked his neighbor, 
for greater certainty, and started 
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downward. When he reached the 
sidewalk he caught sight of a news- 
boy. 

“The Lincoln Garden? Never 
heard of it. You don’t mean the 
Royal Garden?” 

“No, man—it’s the Lincoln Gar- 
den, with King Oliver.” 

‘Never heard of no king in Chi- 
cago. Ask a cop.” 

The nearest policeman obligingly 
gave him clear directions. At last! 
Louis breathed a sigh of relief. Here 
was somebody who really knew! 

As he walked among the anony- 
mous throng Louis kept repeating the 
directions. Turn left, then right. 
Two blocks. A building with a large 
electric sign on the outside. 

“You can't miss it,” the police- 
man had said. Louis walked, turned, 
looked. He saw nothing that an- 
swered the description. He was tired, 
his legs ached, and his stomach was 
empty. He set down his suitcase on 
the sidewalk and mopped his brow. 
Suddenly he spied a sign—red and 
green letters alternating in a stingy 
display of electricity. So this was the 
dream castle he had envisaged! Wear- 
ily he trudged up to the door. It was 
almost one o'clock in the morning. A 
few couples straggled out. Some 
drunks shouted abuse at one another. 
Then a black doorman appeared, his 
uniform trimmed with gold braid. 

“Is this the Lincoln Garden, 
Pops?” Louis queried. 

“Yeah, man, but there’s nothing 
here for you.” 

“What you mean?” 

“There ain’t no jobs open in the 
kitchen.” 
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A horrible thought crossed Louis’s 
mind, and he felt a shiver crawl over 
his spine: somebody else had stolen 
his job as cornetist! He spoke again, 
timidly, 

“The King sent for me.” 

“What king?” 


“Oliver.” But his soft Southern 
pronunciation failed to show that the 
name ended in R, and the man did 
not recognize it. 

“Nobody here by that name.” 

In desperation, Louis caught sight 
of a poster on a near-by wall. ‘That's 
him—Joe Oliver!’’ he cried. 

So now at last Louis was admitted 
to the sacred precincts. His eye fell 
on a series or arches overhanging the 
stairs. Respectfully he doffed his 
derby and held it in his hand. Al- 
ready his ear was catching the distant 
moan of the trumpet. Without a 
doubt, that was Bad-Eye Joe! There 
was a pause, then the piano’s prelude. 
A clarinet slid off an improvisation 
strewn with breaks. The doorman 
took Louis into a large room where 
soft lights glowed dimly. It took 
Louis a few moments to become ac- 
customed to the semidarkness, and 
then his eyes found the black faces of 
the orchestra, barely noticeable 
against the dark backdrop of the plat- 
form. Without realizing it, he 
reached the door. 

“You can undress here, darky. And 
then you'll sit at the orchestra's 
table.” 

Louis recognized Joe, who was 
looking his way. He was smiling 
reassuringly without interrupting his 
trumpet-playing and continued to 
sway to his own rhythm. 


OUIS sensed the excitement of 
L the crowd under the spell of 
the music's rhythms. The 
scraping of feet formed a sort of 
undertone for the orchestra. The 
music stopped for a brief moment, 
then started again. That was a won- 
derful take-off, so smooth, so sure, 
thought Louis, and he grinned hap- 
pily. The notes of the trombone 


_stretched into seemingly endless ef- 


fects. How well Louis knew the 
piece, High Society, which they were 
playing in his honor! Truly he had 
been touched with a magic wand, that 
he should be here tonight! He felt 
like pinching himself to make sure 
that it was really he, Louis Arm- 
strong, the wretched kid of the 
Waifs’ Home, the cornetist of Perdi- 
do, sitting here in Chicago at a table 
right next to other tables where white 
folks laughed and clapped their 
hands. 

Now the orchestra was playing the 
last piece before the rest period. All 
the musicians were smiling at him 
and he grinned widely in response. 
Bill Johnson, whose nimble fingers 
rapidly plucked the taut strings of his 
double-bass with the dexterity of a 
tightrope walker without a pole, ad- 
dressed him from time to time. 

“Oh, man, just. you wait! We're 
gonna twist out one more number 
and then we'll give you a skin.” 

Baby Dodds, next to his brother 
Johnny, the clarinetist, towered like 
a god behind his pagoda of drums. 
From time to time he would rise, 
hammer out a few notes on the small 
drum with his twinkling sticks, and 
then relaxing into a melancholy smile, 
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scrape the calfskin with his drum 
brush (a wired peacock tail) and 
wink broadly at Louis. 

“How d’you feel, Satchmo?” 

“I feel like a million.” 

At the right time Honoré Dutrey 
moved up to the edge of the plat- 
form. Joe Oliver shouted: 

“Sock it, Dutrey!” 

As Dutrey attacked Muskrat Ram- 
ble, the dancers panted to the rhythm. 
Louis scanned the faces smiling at 
the band. He saw one of the dancers 
halt near King Oliver and speak to 
him in the friendliest fashion; Louis 
could not believe his eyes and his 
ears. 

“A second, oh, man! A second!” 
screamed Joe, holding his cornet with 
the fervor of a preacher holding the 
Bible. 

And the rapturous crowd began to 
beat on the tables. The dancing cou- 
ples, half-crazed with delight, added 
their cries to the pandemonium. 

“A second, a second!” 

Honoré Dutrey plunged into a sec- 
ond chorus, drawing raucous and 
sensual sounds from his instrument. 
Louis realized that only this evening 
was he learning the true meaning of 
jazz. In a few hours he had passed 
from the land of crude rhythm to 
the capital of a more civilized form 
of music. He wondered if he would 
ever be able to acquire enough polish 
to play in this band, the best he had 
ever heard. 

Suddenly Joe Oliver drew himself 
up to his full height and took Du- 
trey’s place. Dancers were stopping 
or moving slowly before the orches- 
tra, their eyes dreamy with pleasure. 
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Lovers forgot their partners, aban- 
doning themselves to the concentrated 
power of this newly organized form 
of noise. Now and again, Joe Oliver 
stopped playing, and Bobby, with 
outspread arms, underlined the 
measured ritual of a break in which 
the pianist broke in to recall the tri- 
umphant notes of the cornet. 

The dying notes of the music were 
drowned out in a tumult of applause. 
Putting down their instruments, the 
musicians hurried over to Louis's 
table. 

“Hello, Pop!” 

“Hello, Gate!” 

“I wasn’t looking for you today,” 
said King Joe, shaking hands with 
Louis. ‘You know everybody?” 

“Yes—I mean—well, just about 
everybody.” 

“How’s good old New Orleans?” 
Johnny Dodds asked eagerly. 

So Louis launced into the latest 
gossip from the Crescent City. Eddie 
Vinson’s father was dead... . Pi- 
cou was still a zinc worker and played 
at night. ... Bob Lyons seldom 
missed a day at his stand in Rampart 
Street. . . . Papa Celestine sent his 
best regards to Joe and all the boys. 
. . . Funky Butt Hall was shut tight. 

A white waiter brought steins of 
beer. From the piano, the strains of 
a waltz accompanied a white singer's 
slightly naughty song. 

Weaving his way between tables, 
the manager stopped before King 
Oliver. “Everything ready for the 
last half-hour?” 

“I'd like you to meet my second 
cornetist,” Oliver told him. ‘Louis 
Armstrong.” 
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Louis jumped quickly to his feet 
and mumbled something polite, and 
the manager went off with a smile. 

“Louis,” said Joe, “I’m dying to 
hear you play. I’ve heard a million 
about you. I know you can twist 
them tunes. But, you see, our style 
of music has changed plenty since 
Pete Lala’s time. Listen close to us 
tonight, and tomorrow come to the 
rehearsal at three. . . . Gét it, fel- 
lows! Tomorrow at three, rehearsal!” 


O THE miracle was actually hap- 
pening! Yesterday a mule driv- 
et, today a player greeted as peer 

by the members of a famous orches- 
tra. What magic powers did the 
music possess which slept in the souls 
of the blacks and raised them from 
their helpless state, yes, even as high 
as the esteem of the white man? 
Never as tonight had the will to sur- 
pass himself been stronger in the 
man. Not only must he equal these 
musicians; he must strive to excel his 
master, the great King Oliver. His 
thoughts turned to the royal line of 
Perdido: King Bolden, followed by 
Keppard; from Keppard, the crown 
had descended to Emmanuel Perez; 
after Perez, King Oliver had mount- 
ed the throne—and beyond that, he 
knew only that his own heart over- 
flowed with fervent resolves. 

Lou‘s was suddenly struck by the 
memory of the dynamic force which 
had impressed him in his early youth 
on those nights long ago when Buddy 
Bolden played at Funky Butt. The 
crowds shifting from one emotion to 
another, but always dominated by the 
music’s spell; the men stricken dumb 
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by that supernatural power, the wom- 
en hypnotized to the point of giving 
themselves up, body and soul, to the 
musician who interpreted the black 
man’s soul to the blacks. And then 
Louis was startled by the idea that 
perhaps there was a way to interpret 
the black man’s soul to the whites and 
win them over, bind them under the 
spell of the genius native to the race 
whose tribulations began on the 


’ shores of Africa and did not end in 


the civilized jungle of the New 
World. 

The band resumed its playing— 
passionate, earthly, violent—mingling 
the melody of the blues with the 
wrench of the dance-steps. Louis felt 
he had already won the friendship of 
the musicians. They had all heard 
about the trumpeter who played with 
Pete Lala and the Tuxedo Band, and 
Joe Oliver, who had won his laurels 
through unquestioned ability, was 
eager to cross swords with this young 
upstart who used to play at Ma- 
tranga’s and of whom it was said 
sometimes that he played as well as 
the King. All this Louis felt, and 
more—that Johnson was kindly dis- 
posed toward him and that Bobby 
Dodds was quite friendly. 

Suddenly Panama exploded like a 
bombshell. Following this, Joe Oli- 
ver played the prelude of a new tune 
that bore some resemblance to the 
Barnyard Blues, What was it? Louis 
whispered the question, and the bass 
fiddler leaned forward and enlight- 
ened him: 

“Wang Wang Blues.” 

Louis was intoxicated to the point 
of forgetting his fatigue. Abruptly 
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the players slowed the tempo, and a 
few bars in a minor key played on 
the piano induced a melancholy mood 
in the dancers. The new melody filled 
Louis with happiness. He promised 
himself he would teach his own com- 
positions to the orchestra, as he lis- 
tened to the new air, which was the 
Choo-choo Blues. 

Choo-choo Blues, they're with 

me night and day, 

And they won't go away— 

Those Blues, I cannot lose— 

I've tried ’most ev'ry town, 

But I just can’t settle down! 

The singer took up the poignant 
chorus which enraptured the women 
and yet wrenched the men’s hearts. 
Louis closed his eyes, seeing again the 
prairies, the fields, the towns large 
and small that he had passed on the 
way from New Orleans, hearing again 
the steady chug of the train. . . 

Surely this was the greatest night 
of his life! If he could have played, 
the walls of Lincoln Garden would 
have crumbled like Jericho under the 
sound of his trumpet. 

Joe Oliver announced the final 
number. From the very first notes 
Louis knew what was coming. It 
was Tiger Rag. Couples hopped 
about madly; the sitters pounded 
their glasses on the tables; excited 
women imitated the roar of the tiger. 
Louis kept his eyes shut fast, striving 
to fill his cup of happiness to the 
brim. In his pocket his right hand 
pressed imaginary pistons and when 
Joe Oliver broke off a solo, Louis 
continued to improvise, climbing 
very high, way up to the top of the 
scale. He held that note for a long 
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time, and—in his dream imagining 
its effect on the crowd—he stood up 
himself, eyes closed, swaying bliss- 
fully, oblivious of time and space. 

When he opened his eyes, the 
lights were being turned ‘off and the 
patrons were leaving. Some were 
saying good-bye to Joe Oliver. The 
Dodds brothers, leaving together, re- 
minded him about the next day’s re- 
hearsal. Joe Oliver took Louis under 
his wing, having decided that Louis 
should stay with him. 

Once more Louis climbed the 
stairs of the Elevated. Gradually the 
great white city of stone and tall 
buildings faded from sight. Smaller 
homes could now be seen. The 
houses were more and more shabby 
in appearance, and they saw an in- 
creasing number of black faces. They 
climbed a staircase. Joe pushed open 
a door, and a familiar New Orleans 
odor assailed Joe’s nostrils: pork and 
beans! 

Suddenly he awoke to the fact that 
he was ravenous. Joe's wife, Mama 
Joe, was stirring something on the 
stove. After brief introductions, she 
silently set another place at the table. 
Joe sank into one chair, Louis quickly 
took the other, and Mama Joe put 
before them the pot filled with red 
beans. The whole place was spot- 
lessly clean, and never in his life had 
Louis sat at such a table. Mama Joe 
filled their plates and they dispatched 
with proper gusto this favorite dish 
of the children of the South. 

When they had finished, the two 
men pushed their chairs back and 
started to talk. 

“Tell me, Dipper, what pieces do 
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you know?” 

“Oh, Papa Joe, them beans and 
rice was delicious! I play Tiger Rag, 
Panama and High Society.” 

“Can you read?” 

“Just a little, Papa Joe.” 

“How’s about some more red 
beans, Dipper?’ interrupted Mama 
Joe. 

“Gee, thanks, Mama Joe!” 

“Red beans is a wonderful ‘dish. 


And Mama Joe sure knows how to _ 


cook ’em.” 

That night, whether from too much 
excitement or too many red beans, 
Louis Armstrong did not sleep a 
wink, 


OR THE first few weeks things 

were not easy for Louis in King 

Oliver’s orchestra. The role of 
second trumpeter proved rather dull, 
especially since it seemed to consist 
chiefly in playing courtier to the King 
and acknowledging his superiority in 
all matters. In one field, however, 
Joe Oliver gave the new member a 
free rein—singing; and here Louis 
was to attain immediate success. 

He had brought with him from 
New Orleans a tune that, though old, 
was extremely catchy, and he de- 
lighted in singing it, with his lips 
trembling and his chin in the air. 
Sister Kate had marked the heyday 
of his popularity during the period 
he had spent with Pete Lala. 

I wish I could shimmy like my 
sister Kate— 

She dances like a jelly on a 
plate... 

When he sang this song at Lincoln 
Garden everybody laughed and ex- 
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claimed in pleasure, and each night 


the patrons clamored for it. The 
original version popular in New Or- 
leans had used another word than 
shimmy, but Louis did not dare fol- 
low the unexpurgated form in his 
new and more ‘‘refined” environment. 
In any case, the substituted word was 
timely, for this was the era of the 
shimmy, that jerky, epileptic dance 
which was the rage all over the coun- 
try. 
Never had a dance hall enjoyed 
such popularity as did the Lincoln 
Garden this season. Only early com- 
ers could be sure of getting seats. 
The tables near the band were usu- 
ally reserved for regular customers, 
who demonstrated their admiration of 
the music by making themselves fa- 
miliar with all the numbers, follow- 
ing the orchestra’s rhythm, and gen- 
erally going wild with enthusiasm. 
From time to time Louis managed 
to escape from the week's routine. 
Toward the shank of the evening, 
when Joe's exertions had fatigued 
him, he would signal to Louis— 
whereupon the latter would plunge 
into a dizzy solo with such tonal 
power and such assurance in the up- 
per register as to make Joe envious. 
One evening—it was his night off 
—Louis sauntered over to the 
“Dreamland” to kill time. A young 
woman in evening dress was sitting 
at the piano, and once or twice Louis 
caught her eye, but she always averted 
his glance. Never had Louis seen a 
colored girl dressed in such good 
taste. Her gown was long and very 
decolleté, and her arms were bare. 
The curve of her lips was emphasized 
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by a touch of orange lipstick, and 
her straight black hair was pulled 
tight behind her ears. But Louis was 
fascinated by her eyes, light-colored 
eyes sparkling with intelligence. Ir- 
resistibly attracted, he wondered how 
he could meet this girl. 

Louis did not have long to wait, 
for a few days later the girl joined 
King Oliver's orchestra as a pianist. 
Louis, delighted when he saw her at 
rehearsal, found out that she was an 
accomplished pianist, a college grad- 
uate, and able to read music without 
effort. 

A little awestruck upon discover- 
ing such an array of talent in one 
person, Louis nevertheless persisted 
in his design and asked Joe to intro- 
duce him. 

“Louis, this is Lil Hardin, the best 
pianist in the world. Lil, meet Louis 
Armstrong from down yonder in 
New Orleans.” 

As Lil held out her hand, Louis no- 
ticed how pink it was against -the 
darker shade of his own palm. He 
managed to stammer a few words of 
greeting; but Lil quickly put him at 
his ease and soon they were talking 
like two old friends. Thereafter, 
they were often in each other's com- 
pany and Louis was often twitted by 
the other players for having suc- 
cumbed so quickly to Lil's charms. 
A slow grin would spread over his 
features whenever they teased him; 
he did not mind—he was biding his 
time, for he wanted to be sure of his 
footing. 

One day a hot discussion broke 
out at a rehearsal, Lil Hardin openly 
came out as Louis’s champion, sup- 
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ported by the Dodds brothers. 

“Papa Joe, you ought to give Satch- 
mo a break.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You don’t give Louis a chance to 
blow like you know he can. The cus- 
tomers think you're afraid.” 

“Afraid of what?” Joe was shak- 
ing with anger, and his bad eye flut- 
tered. “You can tell ‘em that the 
King ain’t scared of no living trum- 
pet. I'm the King, ain’t I?” 

Louis, pretending not to listen, was 
humming a little tune to himself, his 
eyes turned away. 

Lil was persistent. 

“The only way the orchestra can 
really hit its stride is if Louis gets a 
few solos.” 

“I never turned Satchmo down on 
a solo,’’ Joe retorted hotly. “I know 
he can blow like hell. He can blow 
himself out as long as he stays with 
me. But I’m still the King!” 

Here Louis interrupted pleadingly. 

“Papa Joe, you know doggone well 
I ain’t never gonna leave you!” 

This ended the discussion, and the 
rehearsal went on. But that evening 
Louis went home in a thoughtful 
mood. He could not stop thinking 
about Lil Hardin’s heated arguments 
on his behalf. 

When he returned to the Garden, 
he found her already seated at the 
piano. Wishing to express his 
thanks, he laid his hand lightly on 
her shoulder and thrilled at the 
touch of her. What attracted him so 
strongly, however, was not her phys- 
ical charms but the unattainable pres- 
tige that surrounded her person—she 
seemed so far above an ex-mule- 
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driver. Now she turned her head 
and gave him a winning smile. But 
he dared not raise his hopes too high. 
He knew that she was the belle of 
the orchestra. The men vied in pay- 
ing her compliments and tried to win 
her favor. But Lil was indifferent, 
moving among them like a good pal 
who knew how to make them keep 
their distance. Louis knew also that 
he was incapable of finding the pre- 
cise words that would go straight to 
Lil’s heart. However, he faltered 
through a phrase or two, relieved 
when he heard Joe’s call to the or- 
chestra. 

“Let's go, boys!” 

They swung into Maskrat Ramble, 
Johnny Dodds doing the solo. The 
two trumpets groped for the theme 
of a dazzling break; suddenly the 
musical chasm yawned. The cataract 
of noise was followed by an identical 
inspiration—Joe and Louis playing 
the same passage in thirds and evok- 
ing from the audience a tremendous 
burst of applause. 

At the end of the piece, enthusi- 
astic couples milled around the or- 
chestra. At the tables, people were 
striking their glasses with spoons and 
knives. All chanted in unison: 

“The same thing. The 
thing!” 

There was nothing to do but re- 
peat Muskrat Ramble. With an en- 
gaging smile, Lil began the overture. 
Suddenly Louis turned to face her; 
she looked deep into his eyes and her 
eyelids fluttered once. The idea came 
to him that some indefinable bond 
existed between them. .. . 

Toward the end of the piece Joe 


same 
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broke into his solo, Louis playing a 
routine accompaniment. In the midst 
of it, there was a cry from the floor: 
“Come on, Armstrong! Come on, 
Louis! Go to town!” 

Lil Hardin joined in the applause 
and seemed to plead with Louis. He 
hesitated, and cast a sidelong glance 
at Joe, who wound up with a flourish 
and pointed his trumpet at Louis. 
In a flash the young musician was 


‘blowing out his soul through the 


mouth of his trumpet. He blew so 
hard that the skin on his nape was 
stretched hard; he had closed his 
eyes, and seemed in a trance, out of 
the living world, completely pos- 
sessed by unalloyed musical exalta- 
tion. Vaguely he knew that Lil was 
stamping her foot close by. The 
crowd howled; even Joe was irresist- 
ibly swept into the current, clapping 
his hands to urge on Louis as he con- 
cluded the number. 

“Come on, Pop, a second!” 

And Louis soared to greater 
heights, louder than before, filling 
the room with an orgy of rhythm. 
The manager leaned against the rear 
door as if bracing himself against 
this hurricane of sound. Musicians 
and patrons alike, as Louis paused, 
applauded madly to persuade him to 
continue. Thus chorus followed 
chorus until the moment when Louis 
held a note with one breath through 
ten whole beats, broke off abruptly, 
looked at the petrified audience, then 
resumed the rhythm, climbing to un- 
believable heights with the joy of a 
mountain climber scaling a peak that ~ 
others can reach only in their dreams. 

It was over. Then pandemonium! 
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Women started throwing their hand- 
bags at the orchestra. A slender white 
girl with deeply circled eyes held out 
both her hands toward Louis, who 
was incredulous in the face of this 
fantastic reality. Joe himself con- 
gratulated Satchmo, though there was 
an undertone of uneasiness that Louis 
alone detected. Dodds and the oth- 
ers expressed their admiration in the 
familiar slang of Perdido. Honore 
Dutrey was laughing and making 
signs to Bill Johnson. 

“What you say, Honore!” 

“Oh, nothing! Oh, man! I only 
wish Buddy Bolden was here!” 

Louis bowed his head, overcome 
with emotion. Grinning widely, 
teeth clenched with delight, he bab- 
bled a plea for a tribute to the man 
whose crown was toppling: 

“Oh, yeah, Gates! Sure—oh, yeah! 
Come on, King Joe! That's the 
man!” 

Through all this, Lil Hardin re- 
mained silent. But Louis repeatedly 
threw a glance her way and each time 
caught a distant, mysterious, impas- 
sioned look. He felt her close to him 
in spirit—close in a tie that was en- 
tirely different from the friendship 
that bound them all together. 


HEN the evening ended, Louis 

was jubilant. Joe Oliver was 

waiting for him at the door, 
his manner rather cool. 

“Come on, Satchmo,” he said to 
Louis. ‘“There’s red beans and rice 
waiting for us!” 

But Louis had heard a voice be- 
hind him—a voice he recognized at 
once. So he made no reply to the 
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King, but waited for what Lil had 
to say. 

“No, Papa Joe!’’ Lil told Oliver 
teasingly. ‘Tonight Louis and I are 
going out together. We have to dis- 
cuss a new arrangement for Smiles.” 

“All right!” grumbled Joe. “Tl 
tell the old lady to leave your share 
on the stove.” 

Everybody was leaving, and the 
doorman was preparing to lock up. 
The two walked off together, Louis 
taking the girl’s arm. How he wished 
that May Ann or Mama Lucy might 
see him now! To think that he was 
walking out into the night with a 
university graduate! 

“Where we going?” he asked. 

“Let's find a little honky-tonk 
where we can relax.” 

“Yeah, I just want to look in your 
eyes, a long, long time.” 

“Oh, Louis, you were marvelous 
this evening! You turned me inside 
out like a glove. Nobody else can 
thrill me the way you do.” 

Louis repressed a sudden urge to’ 
take her in his arms and hold her 
close. But the thought of her edu- 
cation damped his ardor, and he hesi- 
tated. Yet she was natural and gay, 
hér eyes brimming with happiness. 

In the black belt they found a 
quiet spot where a nasal phonograph 
was playing Paul Whiteman’s latest 
tunes. They sat down alone in a 
small booth and ordered spare ribs 
and barbecue. Of course they talked 
music. 

“Louis, you must learn solfeggio. 
There’s a lot more to music than jazz. 
The white folks have their own music. 
You ought to learn some operatic 


numbers. I'll play Carmen for you, 
and you'll just love I/ Trovatore. To- 
morrow night, after work, come over 
to my house. You'll see!” 
“Suits me fine, sweet Lil. 
know, I'd like to tell you—” 
“Never mind. . . . I understand!” 
Louis’s hand grasped hers and held 
it tight. The walk home in Lil’s 
company was sheer delight. Already 
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the first struggling rays of dawn'were | 


dispelling the shadows. They reached 
a street of small houses. He lingered 
long at her door. Perhaps he told 
her that he would very much like to 
hear Carmen. She was laughing and 
happy, but unyielding. 

“No, Louis. We'll keep that for 
tomorrow.” 

“Never put off till tomorrow what 
you can do today!” He tried to kiss 
her. 

Quickly she slipped out of his em- 
brace, ran up the stairs, turned the 
key in the lock, opened the door and, 
turning to face Louis blew him a kiss 
and disappeared. 

Next day King Joe made fun of 
Louis for turning down his supper 
of red beans and rice. Everybody 
was in gay spirits. Louis's secret 
happiness was shining in his eyes and 
Lil shyly avoided his glances. During 
the rest period, the King, bubbling 
with good humor, began to spin a 
fanciful yarn to the assembled musi- 
cians, who listened with open mouths. 
He declared that Willy Armstrong 
was not really Louis’s father. If the 
young fellow could blow the trumpet 
like nobody’s business, well, boys, he 
got it all from the King. Yes, in- 
deed, Joe was going to tell them the 


big secret of his life. He had never 
wanted to talk about it before, but 
tonight—well, he just had to confess. 
Louis Armstrong was his own true 
son! Yes, sir, blood was thicker than 
water and he had been remorseful for 
a long time. He had been shamefully 
lax in his duties as a father, but now 
everything would be straightened out. 
He was ashamed of his men, that 
they had not guessed the relation- 
ship! But they must button their 
lips; not a word of all this must ever 
reach Mama Joe’s ears. No, sift, it 
wouldn’t do if she ever found out 
that the King had strayed from the 
conjugal path. Just think, she might 
even refuse to cook any more red 
beans! And another thing, Lil Har- 
din had better do the right thing. If 
her intentions were serious, she must 
not forget to talk to Louis’s ‘father’! 

The merciless chaffing went on for 
weeks. Joe’s tale became a classic 
joke, which never failed to send the 
musicians into gales of laughter. 

Louis now saw Lil every night. 
Joe perforce resigned himself to ac- 
cept the new situation and told Mama 
Joe that their boarder was busy else- 
where. Much of Louis’s and Lil’s 
time was spent at the piano, Louis 
listening for hours to Lil’s wizardry— 
an artistic skill to be acquired only 
in schools. He was completely happy, 
now that he had learned that Lil 
loved him. Each night they went off 
together like a pair of turtledoves, 
flitting from one night club to an- 
other, where under the spell of jazz, 
hand in hand, they shared their 
dreams of the future. 

One morning Louis got up at the 
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crack of dawn, to spend the day con- 
ferring with various lawyers. For a 
definite plan was forming in his 
mind. He felt that life was about to 
begin anew for him; the past must 
be forgotten, buried forever—he 
must divorce his wife so as to marry 
On Sundays, when the warm 
beaches of Lake Michigan were par- 
ticularly inviting, Louis would dress 
hurriedly and run off to meet Lil. 
The two shared a love of outdoors, 
the sight and smell of trees and flow- 
ers and grass. In his memory Louis 
preserved the fragrant recollection of 
azaleas, magnolias, camphor-trees, 
Spanish moss, Japanese medlar trees, 
and the sweet-smelling  catalpas. 
Somewhere along the road to the 
North, all these wonders of Nature 
had vanished. Up here, everything 
was strangely different. But the blue 
and purple waters of the lake held 
their own charm when twilight came. 
In the late hours, surrounded by 
other amorous couples seeking a soli- 
tude they could not find, Louis and 
Lil wove the fabric of their romance. 
From a distant phonograph came the 
muted strains of Alexander's Ragtime 
Band. Sometimes Lil, interrupting 
Louis’s kisses, would show him a 
sheet of music paper with the notes 
of a break which he had played the 
night before with Papa Joe. Invari- 
ably Louis wondered at her skill. 
“Read that chorus for me, Louis!” 
“Aw, shucks! What's the good of 
teading? The main thing is what 
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comes out of the bell!” 

“That’s true. But you'll never 
amount to anything until you can 
read at sight as well as the white 
folks who study music.” 

Painstakingly, Lil would go over 
the lesson with him a dozen times, 
and always the motion of his fingers 
followed the music on imaginary pis- 
tons. 

One evening, as King Oliver 
joined the orchestra, he was all 
smiles. He had been complaining 
that Louis never came home to sup- 
per any more, but now he said: ‘To- 
morrow, Satchmo, you're coming up 
with Lil. My wife says you're shun- 
ning her!’ 

Armstrong grinned back and ac- 
cepted. As he took his instrument 
out of its case he handed Lil a piece 
of paper. She thought it must be 
some new tune, and gasped when it 
turned out to be a certificate attesting 
that Louis Armstrong was divorced 
from Daisy Parker! 

On the following day, when Lil 
and Louis arrived at Joe’s house, they 
were welcomed with fried chicken 
and red beans. Louis's contribution 
to the meal was two bottles of wine, 
which he set down carefully before 
throwing his arms around Mama Joe. 

“It’s sure nice of you to celebrate 
our engagement,” he told her. 

Joe looked at them in astonish- 
ment. ‘What you mean?” 

“We want to get married—and we 


will, as soon as Lil gets her divorce!” 
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NEGRO DOCTOR in a small community was called to a house to at 
tend a confinement. He had been in the bedroom for several minutes when heg@@ 
poked his head out and asked the expectant father for a corkscrew. The anxious 
father-to-be rushed to the kitchen and gave it to him. A few minutes later the medicoml 
again came out to ask for a screw driver. The puzzled husband searched for the tool 


and rushed back with it. 

The third time out, the doc asked for a chisel and mallet. 

“Good heavens, doctor,” exclaimed the worried husband, “is everything all right? 
Is it a boy or a girl?” 

“Don’t know yet,” was the reply. ‘Can't get my medicine case oper.” a 
Stephen 
* & 

N EMINENT doctor in Philadelphia successfully attended a sick Negro child. 

A few weeks later, the grateful mother called on the physician and after ex 
ressing her realization of the fact that his services had been of a sort that could not 
fully paid for, she continued: “But I hope you will accept as a token from mé 
this purse which I myself have made.” ; 

The doctor replied very coldly to the effect that the fees of a doctor must be paid™ 
in money, and not merely in gratitude, and he added: ‘Presents maintain friendship; 
they do not maintain a family.” 

“What is your fee?’ the woman inquired. 

“Fifty dollars,” replied the doctor. 


The woman opened the purse, and took from it three $50 bills. She put back two . : 


of them, handed the one fifty to the discomfited doctor, and took her departure. & 
Gladys Greene 
* * & 


ME. LILLIAN EVANTI, the noted coloratura, loves to tell the story of the 
high-pressure stock broker who suffered a slight nervous breakdown. He was 
taken to a hospital for quiet and rest. One morning, while still in a feverish daze, 
his nurse took his temperature and remarked to the attending physician: “102 today.” 
Struggling gamely, the stock manipulator propped himself up on his pillows, beck- 
oned the nurse to him and hoarsely whispered in her ear: 
“When it reaches 10234, sell!’ 


Bill Lane 
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TPHAPPENED THIS MONTH 
plantation in Haiti on August 22, 
_ lived, all was quiet early inthe evening. But 
at about 10 o'clock, a great commotion bee 
manager and overseers came running Sf 
whites ran for the — howe 
and barricaded themselves. the Negroes & 
to a neighboring plantation to 
enlisted to begin a bloody war against 
day 156 years ago marked the begin-- 
It brought the fabulous Negro leader & 
‘Toussaint L’Ouverture to power and planted 
seeds for the first black republic in 
world. Toussaint beat the best armies the 
and British could putonthe fieldand 
down into the’ books asoneoftheout- 
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